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FOREWORD 


If Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, whose patronage and inspiration 
is really at the back of Mr. Das Gupta’s monograph, “ Aspects of 
Bengali Society from Old Bengali Literature," bad been alive, he 
would be pleased, I am sure, to introduce it to the reading public as a 
specimen of the research-work which might be expected from the 
younger generation of scholars, if they were given proper facilities and 


.scopes. Mr. Das Gupta and his colleague Mr. Manindramohan 


Bose were appointed in 1921 as two Research Assistants to work in 
the Department of Indian Vernaculars under the guidance of Prof. 
Dineshebandra Sen, Mr. Das Gupta being seleeted for collecting the 
data of social history of Bengal from our old Bengali Literature. 

I need not remind the reader of the fact that the treasures of 
our old Bengali Literature lay completely buried, their existence 
being almost forgotten, before Rai Bahadur Prof. Sen made it his 
life-work to unearth and appraise them for what these were worth, and 
accomplish with consummate energy the task commenced and inspired 
by the pioneers of whom MM. Prof. Hara Prasad Sastri ranks foremost. 
Prof. Sen's Vanga-Bhāsā-o-Sāhitya or its amplified English version, 
“The History of Bengali Language and Literature,” consisting of 
a series of lectures delivered in English at the University of Calcutta 
as the Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow, is a great classic that, we 
Bengalis can boast of in respect of our own literature. How long 
as yet Prof. Sen's masterpiece will hold the field is beyond what 1 
can say. 

There are signs of new awakening, indicative, no doubt, of new 
currents qf research that are likely to set in with the dawn of 
a new era. Even accepting Prof. Sen's classic as the final and 


finished. product in the history of the literary appreciation of our 


old Bengali works, it was easy to find that there were certain definite 
lines of enquiry whereby Prof. Sen's researches might be supplemented. 
And it is acting .partly by the suggestions from Prof. Sen himself 


that Mr. Das Gupta as one of his Research Assistants was called 
upon *o undertake this partieular line of work. 


- 
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The eleven quarterly instalments of work filling the present 
(XIVth) volume of the University Journal of Letters and those e 
that are to appear in the next volume can be treated, 1 believe, 
as a clear evidence of Mr. Das Gupta's fitness to pursue the line à 
of enquiry for which he was chosen. 

In reading through the following pages, it seems to me that the 
materials have been judiciously selected aod properly distributed 
into different chapters. I think Mr. Das Gupta has done well. not 
launching upon an ambitious scheme. There is no attempt anywhere, ` Š 
I may say to his credit, at overvaluing or undervaluing the historical 
importance of the occasicnal allusions and references* in our ,ancient i 
serious and folk literature to certain details of onr social, life, . 
religious feelings. and various activities. I understand, the ground 
covered by Mr. Das Gupta’s researches does not extend beyond 
the early Mahomedan Period. He confines his line of investigation 
to Bengal's literary works, leaving the wider issues for the historian 
to give his verdict upon. 

It is perhaps too early to venture upon a systematic account of 
the social life of Bengal. The few works that yet survive cannot 
be supposed to represent the social manners and customs as these 
prevailed in all parts of Bengal during any known period of time. 
The manners and customs and the general ways of the people must 
have been different in different parts, among different tribes, 

m castes and communities. 

There is a clear evidence to show that as early as the sixth 
century B. C. Bengal was a tract of land which lay outside 
Aryandon. When Bengal came to be included within Aryandom 
is not difficult to ascertain, One can make bold to say that according 
to the limits of the Aryavarta as defined in the Manu Sambité and 
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texts, its south-eastern limit did not extend beyond Gaya, Champa 
and the Muzaffarpur District. 

Bodh-Gayā was known to be the jungle of Uruvilva on the 
bank of the Nairanjanā—a tributary of tbe Phalgu river. Beyond 
the Uruvilva forest in the further east, there was the * Vangünta- 
janapada," evidently a jungle tract of land inhabited by savage 


` hunters. It is here that Upaka—the Ājīvika ascetic—fell in love 


with Chaps, the daughter of a savage hunter. Gaya, as we learn from 
the Sūchiloma Sutta and its commentary, was known to be a holy 
place, visited annually by a large number of pilgrims who came there 
for ablutions in £ tank, as well as to make offerings at the old-world 
shrine of which the tutelary deities were two Yakehas, Süchiloma 
and Khata by name. The Phalgu also was known to be famous as 
a sacred river where people eame to bathe for purification. 

The north-eastern limit of the Mid-land, as also of Aryandom, 
was known in the time of the Buddha as the Kājaūgala mountain. 
By the time the Sanskrit Buddhist work, the Divyāvadūna, was 
compiled, the name of the mountain changed to Punrakaksha, 
bordering on the prosperous town of Puņdravardhana or Varendra 
which is said to be a scene of activities of the Ājīvika and 
Jaina ascetics during the reign of king Ačoka. Champā (modern 
Bhagalpur) was then known to be the capital of Anga included 
in Aryandom.. The Jaina Nirayāvalīva Sutta contains an interesting 
description of the sports of the ladies of Champa in the water of 
the Ganges, the description containing such details as how the ladies 
went on the back of an elephant and were sportfully thrown off 
and picked up by it while they were bathing and swimming in 
the water. 

The Jaina Āyāramga Sutta points to a time when Rë ha with 
its two divisions Vajrabhümi and Subbrabhimi—roughly speaking 
the District of \ idnapur—afforded a retreat for the various orders 
of Indian ascetics, who found themselves rather in a strange land 
where its rude inhabitants set dogs upon them and in order to keep 
these animals off, some of the ascetics were compelled to carry sticks 
or bamboo staffs about them. 

Bengal is a country wbich does not find mention in any of the 


. known inseriptions of king Aéoka, though Vañgas are mentioned as a 


le in one of the Bráhmanas. I shall not be surprised 
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if we, the modern Bengalis, feel ashamed to trace our descent, from 
those Vaügas, who, according to the  lráhmana texts, were a people 
outside the pale of the then known Aryan community. 

We read in the commentary of the Pali Dhaniya Sutta, of the 
migration and encamping of the Gopas with their cattle as they 
moved towards the alluvial plains in Eastern India for finding 
out green pastures, as well as of their forecasts of weather guessed ` 
from certain behaviour of the crabs. It was not an easy task 
for the Buddhists to make a headway in Bengal which was under the 
sway of various local cults and various other religious secte. 

To me the chief interest of Mr. Das Gupta's work lies in the 
fact that the information embodied in it is enough to convince- any 
Bengali of the -fact that our forefathers in Bengal were not after 
all a race of e»sse-loving honey-suckers sleeping on a bed of flowers. 
It is indeed the life of the bee which rs emphasised by our poet D. L. 
Roy in a couplet of the Benzali national anthem composed by him : 


sja gta $e ufa are 
TAA UY Cun | 


Mr. Das Gupta's chapters on ship-building and commerce, and 
warfare and war-musie go to show that thera were parts of Bengal 
where the people were sturdy, manly and of adventurpus spirit. We 
were surely not wholly an emotional race. 

For the proper valuation of the materials collected by Mr. Das 
Gupta the reader will perhaps do well to divide Bengal into four 
different regions, viz., (1) Pastoral and Agricultural, (2) Commercial 
and Industrial, (3) Urban and Metropolitan and (4) Mountainous 
and Hilly. The social and religious problems widely differed as they 
arose in this or that region. The sentiment, which finde expression in 
the songs of the Vaishnava poete is a sentiment of the Pastoral and 
ei region where —— — — cia 





Pakkodano duddbakbiro" ham asmi 
anutire Mahiyā sam&navaso | 
; atha ce patthayas!, pavassa devad — 
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Amdha-makas& na vijjare 

kacche rūļhatiņe caranti gāvo | 
Vutthim pi saheyyum ūgatam 

atha ce patthayasī, pavassa deva i 
Gopi mama assavá alolā, 

dīgharattam samvēsiyā manāpā | 
Tassā na suvāmi kiūci pápam 

atha ce patthayas!, pavassa deva s 
Attavetanabhato ' bam asmi 

puttā ca me samāniyā, aroga | 

-Tesam na suná&mi kiūci pápam— 

atha ce patthayas!, pavassa deva 1 
Atthi vasā, atthi dhenupā, S 

Suibüneniyo paveniyo'pi atthi 1 
Usabho 'pi gayampati ca atthi, — 

atha ce patthavasī, pavassa deva yi 
Khilà nikhātā asampavedht, 

dāmā muūjamayā navā susamthána | 
Na hi sakkbinti dhenupā pi chettum— 

atha ce patthayasī, pavassa deva i 


It is no exaggeration that some parts of West Bengal and the 
whole of the East Bengal bordering on the sea abounded in many 
navigable rivers. The river traffie was then as brisk as it is to-day. 
Mr. Das Gupta’s references go to show that the sea-borne trade of 
Bengal mostly consisted of coasting trade. The names of the sea- 
coasts or parts mentioned in the chapter on ship-building and 
commerce are surely very interesting. Dr. Radhakumud Mookerjee 
would surely bave been glad to utilize the information supplied in 
this particular chapter, in bis '" History of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity." 

Some of the important sea-coasts or ports visited by the merchant- 
vessels from Bengal and mentioned in the poetical works of Bijay 
Gupta (lēth century) and others are included in the Mahāniddesa 
m which can be dated as early as the second century B. C. The 

| aiddesa list mentions in a serial order the names of Java, 
| Eļavaddhana, Suvannaküta, Suvaņņabhūmi and 









g^, 


- —— i Mahāniddesa commentary does not pr us at 
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all in identifying these ports. Java is evidently Yava, Vanga is likely 
a port in East Bengal, Tamali is no other than ‘Camluk in Midnapur 
Distriet, Suvannaküta and Suvannabhümi might as well be taken 
as two ports in Further India, and Tambapaņņi must be either’a port 
in Southern India or in the northern coast of Ceylon. ^s late as 
the fifth century A. D., the Chinese traveller Fa-Hian returned to 


China from India by following the sea-route connecting Tamali or . 


Tāmralipti with Tamraparoi or Ceylon and the island of Java. . The 
existence of this route, as may be easily inferred from the 
Mahaniddesa list, is as old as the second century B. C. None need 
be surprised that there were two other sea-routes connecting the ports 
of Tamali in West Bengal and Varga in East Bengal with, some 
ports in Burma. . 

Whether the Bengali merehants still carried on the trade with 
the Malaya Archipelago and Java er not when Bijay Gupta wrote 
his Manasimangal poems in the 15th century and Bamš$īdās wrote 
his Manas&maügal poems or Mukundarām wrote his Chaņdīkāvya 
in the I6th century, is uncertain. We have mention of 
Pralamba, Nükuta, Ahilaūkā, Chaudrušalya and Abartana islands as 
places touched by the sailing vessels from Bengal on their way to 
Simhala (Ceylon) and Pātana (Gujarat), which cannot now be 
identified, ; 

Ship-building became necessarily an important „industry in the 
commercial regions of Bengal to keep up the maritime activities, 
utilising the services, as well of the earpenters as of the smiths, 
divers, pilots, captains, admirals and the rest. The account of 
the processional course, advance and return of the mercantile marine 
with all its details as quoted by Mr. Das Gupta is not altogether a 
thing of the past. I have seen with my own eyes the pompous 
ceremonial and processional return of such a fleet in Chittagong, 
where it is still in vogue among the daring and rich Kaivarta 
settlers of Haldarmukh, as a reminiscence of the romance that is 
gone. Ship-building—the pride of the Indian carpenters—still lingers 
as a distinct local industry in Chittagong. 

The fate of the conjugal life could not but be precarious in the 


commercial regions—a young wife waiting and waiting, her husband , 
a sea-faring merchant or a sailor, not returning, never sending a 


message tbough an age has passed away, as typified in Tennyson’s 
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story of Enoch Arden. The praetice of leaving a ** Jaya-patra " (/rf, 
the Writ of Victory) by the seafaring husband in the custody of his 
wife as a proof of legitimacy of the child born of her, was a necessity 
in these regions. The virtue of chastity in a married woman was 

š never so much idealized in other works than those, e.g., the Manasā- 
mangal poems, the Chanijika@vyas, the Maimansingh Ballads and 
others which ministered to the people of these regions. 

« The religion that could appeal to the people could not but be some 
form of the Sakti cult emphasising the manly inoral virtues of 
fortitude, endurance, patience and energy. The criminal laws enforced 
by the kings were surely very rigorous. The course of life ran riot. 
The lives of sea-going merchants were so uneertain that in some of 
the communities in South India, as evidenced in the Pali Valahassa 
Jataka, the ordinary laws and ties of marriage had to be done away 
with, . a ; 

The royal cities and the headquarters of the Zamindars formed 
the eentres of court-life and courtesans and the urban and metropolitan 
regions where the poets and teachers found shelter and received 
partonage. It is these regions which became the strongholds of 
Brahmanism to impose its set laws and routines. 

The mountainous or hilly regions formed the eentres of military 
strength and Saivism. . 

Mr. Das Gypta’s chapter on Hindu-Moslem unity deserves notice. 
It contains the scholar’s plea for the unity and coóperation for the 
two main Indian commuarties—the Hindu and the Musalman. The 
religions carry with them the seeds of sectarianism and communal- 
ism. Hinduism and Islam as interpreted and applied bv their 
respective priests had served to widen the gulf between the two 
societies. ‘The evidences cited by Mr. Das Gupta go to prove, that 
in spite of religious barriers, the Hindus and Musalmans have found 
a meeting ground in literature and to some extent, in social and 
religious life. 

Mr. Das Gupta has really undertaken an enormous task. The 
materials collected by him require to be carefully compared with 
those that can be gathered from the Buddhist Jatakas. The 

-— materials can perhaps be classified and best studied in reference to 
 " four regions mentioned above. We, with our ingrained Shastrie bias, 
are generally inclined to attribute all that we do or say to religion. 

zs. 
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Yes, we say religion and do something else. The ultimate problem 


which may arise out of Mr. Das Gupta's line of work will perhaps 
be this: How far the course of human conduct is regulated by 
religion and how far is it determined by the laws enforced by the 
kings and the general conditions, traditions and environments? I 
can well anticipate the solution in answer: The set laws are an 


imposition which serve to introduce a general uniformity ; the .. 


general condition truly determines the course of human life, which 
finds its thousand outlets for self-expression and self-realization in 
spite of all restrictions and oppositions. 


| CALCUTTA er i : | 
M p B. M. BARUA. 
Ind January, 1927. apes 
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PREFACE 


As.a Hesearch Assistant to Professor Rai Dinesh Chandra Sen 
Bahadur, D.Litt., Ramtanu Lahiri Research Fellow of the University 
of Caleutta, I have been engaged to collect and examine all references 
and allusions in our ancient Bengali literature to social life, customs 
and manners, ship-building and commerce, and other activities of 
the people among wbom this literature sprang up and bas been 
éherished as a treasure. It has been my duty to submit, in quarterly 
instalments, since my appointment in 1921, the results of my 
investigation in the form of separate theses for publication in the 
Journal of Letters after approval by Professor Sen and other com- 
petent authorities. The present volume of the Journal contains 
the first eleven of the approved theses, distributed according to their 
themes into different chapters and so arranged as to form a connected 
narrative. How far I have succeeded in presenting them as a 
coherent whole is a matter left to the reader to be judged. I need 
not mention that the old Bengali literature cannot boast of a 
systematic aečount of the various activities and expressions of the 
life of the people of Bengal. Had there been such an acconnt at 


‘all available, my task would surely have been much easier and my 


conclusions could have been based upon a firmer ground. It is 
precisely the want of such an account which constitutes peculiar 
difficulties I have patiently to labour under. 

Short summaries of the different chapters, taken in order, have 
been given in the Introduction and these will, it is hoped, serve to 
acquaint the reader with the contents of the chapters beforehand 
and enable him to have a clear forecast of the prospects that 
lie before him. I have written four other similar theses on 
other aspects of the social history of Bengal, which remain yet 
to be published in a separate volume of the Journal. Sbort 
summaries of the” chapters of the next volume will also be 


found in the Introduction. I must admit that in building 


them on. 
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up the present narrative of Bengal's social history, I have had to 
rely solely upon data derived from literature printed as well as in 
manuscripts. The task of testing this data in the light of other 
evidences from foreign travels, court-documents and similar papers, 
must necessarily be left to experts. But I venture to hope that 
this imperfection will be, to some extent, compensated for by the 

illustrative plates which I wish to produce in the next volume. 

While I present my thesis on Bengal's social history, my memory 
travels back to Bengal's great son, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, and 
feel sad that the master, who imposed upon me the task and inspired 
me to undertake it, is no more when the task is aceomplished in the 
manner I am capable of. 1f any praise be due for the labour, it must 
go to him, for it is his inspiration that is really at the back thereof. 

Professor Dinesh Chandra Sen, who is a lifelong votary of 
researches into the wealth of old Bengali literature, has never deprived 
me of the benefit of his able guidance and that, I must say, at the 
cost of his fast declining health and precious time. If I have 
anywhere failed in the task, the fault is absolutely mine. I humbly 
record my sincerest gratitude which, I know, will ever fall,short of 
the great debt I owe bim. 

I need not say how helpful it is to have come into contact with 
and to receive encouraging words from so great a teacher and world- 
renowned savant as Professor Sylvain Levi. I crave the indulgence 
of the reader to reproduce his letter below, which indicates what a 
keen interest he evinced in my researches while I was yet carrying, 


'GovERNMENT Horse, ` 
Caleutta, the 28th January, 1922. 


My Dear Sm, 

It is too kind of you that you took so much trouble in collecting 
information for my own sake. But I ie assure yon Shek yi enjoyed 
them at the utmost. = 5 
Your list of technical words and of the — of ‘Seta are — 
lam afraid your kind help makes me intrusive, and I have € 
to ask you about the foreign countries and even Indian p 
mentioned in your old literature. I remember baving heard 
> Chicacole or Coconada is often named. Peto hares een it 
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of D. C. Sen's books you are referring to, and of which I have 
positively fed my brain. Where is ‘ Patan’ which you say to be 
mentioned most, next to Singhal ? 

I hópe I shall have some good opportunity to meet you during 
the Conference and to get personally acquainted with you. 


Yours tbankfully, 
SYLvAIN Lev’ 


My sincerest thanks are due to Prof. Sylvain Levi and other 
gentlemen, whose never-failing encouragement made it possible for 
meto go-over a large number of works in Bengali literature, including 
many manuscripts, preserved in the Calcutta University Bengali 
Manuscripts Library. I am much grateful to Professor Benimadhab 
Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), for the interest he bas taken on my 
behalf and for writing a * Forewórd ' for this humble publication and 
also to Sir P. J. Hartog, Ex-Vice-Cbancellor, Dacca University, 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, I.E.S., and Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, M.A., 
D.Lit. (Lond.), who encouraged and helped me with their valuable 
advice. I should also thank Mr. A. C. Ghatak, M.A., Superintendent 
of the Calcutta University Press, for the keen personal interest taken 
by him in the progress of the work while it was being seen through 
the Press. ? 


T. C. Das Gupta. ` 


Ca.curra UNIVERSITY,” 1 


° January 3, 1927. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Considerable materials, regarding the social, political and 
réligious history of Bengal lie strewn over the pages of old Bengali 
literature. The administrative history of Bengal during the 
Mahomedan rule as also of the period immediately preceding it, 
gleaned from the accounts of the Mahomedan historians and copper. 
plate inscriptions, does not give us sufficient information about the 
social life of Bengal. The accounts to be found: in these records 
are, moreover, often full of high-flown panegyrics, bestowed lavisk.y 
by the writers on their pstrons, the Rajas,- whose cause they 
avowedly espoused. The court-parasites have oftentimes given 
accounts of things which may, at best, be taken as half-truths, and 
unfortunately the historian of Indian life and culture has, at the 
present day, to depend mainly on these materials, which are quite 
inadequate for historical purposes. 

In the old Vernacular literature, the reader is carried through a 
jungle of legends, mythical stories and crude rustic fiction which 
are apparently far from being reliable materials for history. 

But a closer observation reveals that this literature of legends 
and imaginary stories often’ bears the throbbings of life, and in this 
crude performance one can feel the pulse of the people,—their ideas 
and inspirations, their manners and customs, sometimes with a 
greater accuracy than in the state-records or inseriptions. Underly- 
ing these legends there is life with all its lights and shades. In 
these accounts the eyes of a true historian will discover precious 
materials- which, supplemented by official records, the great vali, 
of which cannot be ignored, will enable him to reconstruct the socia! 
and political“ history of the country on the solid basis of a true 
scholarly research, 

In the works like the Dharmamangal, the Chandimangal, the Ma- 
nasamangal, the Sanya Purán, the Gorakshavijay, the Sivāyanas and 
the Mymensingh Ballads,—the poets sometimes derive the subjects o* 
their treatment from actual facts, and though much of their accounts 
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may be found tinged with poetic colourings, there cannot 
be any interested advocacy for a political cause, clouding their 
vision. The historical plays of Shakespeare give us far better 
glimpses into the social and political epochs of the English ‘people 
than the voluminous accounts on the subject, left by the historians. 

This is more or less true in regard to our Vernacular poem. 
also. The difficulty that confronts us in the field is the task of . 
separating facts from fiction. All that is wanted, therefore, is a 
historian’s critical judgment capable of distinguishing truth from 
fiction and of arriving at a scientific conclusion. 

It is not possible, in many cases, to assign exact dates for want 
of materials, as also for the remoteness of the period to which the 
incidents relate. * | 

But time may come when all available materials might be 
arranged in a chronological order; but it would now be quite premature 
to make auy attempt in this direction. 

Periods may now be generally considered in two main divisions, 
namely, Pre-Mahomedan and Mahomedan. The poets, though most of 
them belonged to the latter period, sometimes left accounts of facts 
whieh may be distinctly traced to the Hindu Epoch. The works 
treated of, in the following pages, roughly cover a few centuries— 
possibly those between the lOth and the 16th centuries. Of this period 
the last two centuries were most prolifie in producing a large mass of 
literary materials. : 

In dealing with the social and other ,problems of Bengali life, 
materials for which have been mainly gathered from old Bengali 


. literature, attempt has been made to follow the above principle in 


respect of chronology. 


The subject matter has been divided into several chapters, u= 
shown below : | 


(1) Manners and Customs. (8) War-Music. , 

(2) Ship-Building and Commerce. — (9) Hindu-Moslem Unity, 
(3) Costumes, (10) Architecture. = 
(4) Ornaments. (11) Religion. 

(5) Culinary Art. (12) Educatie- 

(6) Pastimes. (13) Castes and Professi- 
(7) Warfare, (14) Agriculture | 


(15) Economie Condition 


DOCU 26790: m 
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Each of the subjects mentioned here telle something new and 
as such, requires careful study. These items are but a few of the 
many, each of which in view of the special importance attaching to 
it, deserves elaborate treatment. 

The manners and customs prevailing in the country during the 
period under review were most peculiar, disclosing an admixture of 
foreign elements in them. Examples are not rare to show the 
prevalence of many  non-Mindu manners and customs in the 
čountry in bygone ages. Thus, when a daughter was given in 
marriage to a young man, her sister or sisters were also given 
to him as dowry together with a number of maid-servants. This 
we find in the case of Adun& and Padun&, the two daughters of a 
certain Raja, in the Manik Chandra Rājār Gan, evidently 
composed before the Mahomedan domination. Another custom, 
namely, that of trial by ordegl, was peculiar, and may be supposed 
to be an outcome of Buddhistie influences, thouth parallel cases may 
be found in the Ramayana and the Mabübhárata. This custom 
had a striking similarity with a similar practice prevalent 
among the Anglo-Saxons of England prior to the Norman 
conquest. The Maynāmati songs, the Chandikavyas, the Dharma- 
mangal poems and the Manasimangal poems are full of these 
examples of trials by ordeals. 

The custom of keeping a written document (Jayapatra) from a 
husband, going abroad for a long period on trade purposes, by his wife 
under certain circumstances, was most peculiar. This was done to 
save the wife giving birth to a ebild during the absence of her husband 
(generally a merchant) from calumny. Dhanapati, the merchant of the 
Chandiküvya story, is said to have executed such a document in favour 
of his wife and we have reason to believe that it was held perfectly 
legal in the Law—Courts in those days. This throws a flood 
of ligbt on ancient ways of life and points to an age when a wife 
was not under the complete subjugation of her husband, as in later 
days. The spirit of free love, free movements, and self-culture among 
women, as found in tlie recently discovered Mymensingh ballads, speak 
of an age quite different from the one that followed. 

The keeping of trained dogs by the rich and giving them names 
show that they were on-e not regarded as untouchables. In the 
' songs we learn that Raja Govindaebandra kept trained 
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dogs, named them and made necessary arrangements for their com- 
sort. the songs, composed before the advent of the Mahomedans 
‘sto this country, refer to a period, when society was not influenced 
oy orthodox Hinduism of later days. - 

That the merchants in the past enjoyed a status equal to that 
of the king is sufficiently illustrated in the Manasšmangal poems 


and the Chandikāvyas. Why and how they came to lose this exalted , 


position require careful investigation. Bansidūs, the celebrated 


poet of Manasimangal, who flourished in the 16th century, made 


mention of passports being used by the merchants, duly signed 
and sealed by the King. ° 

Bengal was once famous for her efficiency in the art of ship- 
building and her commercial activities established for her a high 
reputation worthy to be remembered. Besides, such foreign works 
as ' The Mahawanso' of Ceylon, wherein mention has been made of 
stupendous Bengali ships in which Prince Bijay and his compa- 
nions arrived in Ceylon in the 6th century B.C., and otber works of 
authority on Bengal's maritime activity similarly furnish authentic 
accounts of the subject, hitherto neglected by our countrymen. In 
the Manasimangal poems and the Chandikāvyas we find animated 
deseriptions of the commercial and maritime activities of the Bengali 
people during the Pre-Mabomedan period although the poete 
dealing with those subjects belonged to a subsequent age. These 
accounts refer to a period when Bengal enjoyed political independ- 
ence and when her merchants crossed the seas on commercial 
‘enterprises unfettered by the trammels of social rules. The ships 
visited distant countries, such as Ceylon, Guzrat and Java and 
the old Bengali literature described incidentally the routes, the 
islands and their inhabitants, and various other things in 
connection with their voyages. The description, though otherwise 
exaggerated due to poetic excesses, ie amazingly gccurate in 
respect of the route taken by the vessels, With all these poetic 
extravagance and absurdities the mention of huge crabs and 
lobsters in tbe Madras waters, by the poets, ix'found to be true even 
to this day. 

The mention of the Portuguese Pirate-ships (Armadas) and 


the once-imortant ports of Tamluk and Chicacole (Madras Presi- ` 


dency), which we come across so often in the pages of our old 


` 
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literature, i is a matter of common knowledge, The Bengali ships 
are stated as having doubled Cape Comorin and reached Pütau or 
Somnathpātan in Guzrat. The hogeness of ships and the pictur- 
esque shape of the prows representing various animals according to 
the traditional mode of ship-bailding (as mentioned in Juktikalpa- 
taru) are interesting indeed. "The poets seem to have described facts, 
"though not entirely free from poetic flourishes. The rites and 
beliefs in connection with sca-vovage and sea-going vessels curiously 
resemble those prevalent in tbe days of Greek civilization, in 
Europe. 

The crew of s» ship consisted of carpenters, pilots, and naval 
forces. There was a day when carpenters filled the places of 
modern Engineers both in the East and the West, when these ships 
were principally made of wood and plied with the help of sails and 
oars. . ee 

The overseas trade, once carried on by the people of Bengal, was 
really extensive and the merchandise in which they generally dealt 
consisted mainly of agricultura! products which formed the chief 
resources of the country. Among otber items of export, glass 
deserves special mention. 

The fact that Bengal once used to manufacture zlass can be 
substantiated by reference to the pages of the old Bengali literature 
as also to the statement made in the Periplus. 

The grains, earthen and wooden wares, and cloths (specially of very 
fine textures) were exported in exchange for spices, borses, and others. 
Spices were perhaps brought from the East Indies. 

Now, so far as costume is concerned, there has not been any 
considerable change. The dress worn by the people of this country 
in ages long gone by, was very much the same as it is in the present 
day. Inspite of this fact it is not very difficult to mark some pecu- 
liarities which were current io the Hindu period and were even in 
existence during a considerable part of the Mahomedan rule, We 


. have it, on the authority of the Manasimangal by Bansidās, a 


book written in the^l6th century A.D., that people used to wear 
the cloth almost in the same fashion as their upcountry brethren do 
it now. In the by-gone days of the Hindu rule the warriors perhaps 


wore armour, indications of which may be found in the Dharma- 
ang No doubt the practice lingered, to some extent, 
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even during the Mahomedan period. Wearing of velvet shoes by 
the warriors and the silver shoes by the rich as described by the 
poets of the Dharma songs and the Manasümangal poems deserves 
our notice, In the days of old Hindu rule the fashion was perhaps 5 
to wear chāddar, save and except on special occasions, The more n 
general praetice of wearing shirts and coats seems to have come 
into existence with the advent of Mahomedans in this country. 
In the Manas&mangal poems we find the use of turban (Pāgri) 
eonfined only to the well-to-do section of the community. 
[t is in the costume of ladies that we mark a more remarkable 
change. They used sāļis of fine fabric which are now no longer 
in use. Among these may be mentioned Meghnāl, Meghdumbur, 
Gangājali and other sāļis. The ladies wore an underwear 
resembling the petticoat of the present day and a kind of belt known 
asthe Nibibandha. We find the «underwear mentioned in the 
Gobindalilamrita of Jadunandan Das. Sometimes the ladies of 
aristocratic families wore Ghāgrā (gowns), Odnā (scarfs) and 
Künchuít (corsets) probably after the Mahomedan fashion. But 
Kánchuli (corset) had the antiquity of the days of the Vedie 
culture. Among the toilet requisites JAup (incense) was invariably 
used to scent the hair. Amfokt or myrobalan was generally used in 
place of soap, though the use of the latter was not wholly unknown 
as we find in the Kūmasāstra of Bātsyāyana the mention of Phenaka 
(a kind of soap). The art of decorating the face with paints was 
praetised with great care. lt was known as Patra-Rachan& (/rf. 
. leafzpainting) and somewhat commonly described as JAZakë and 
Tilakā. 
‘Che Tilaka marks had a great utility in indicating the caste, to 
which a particular man belonged. 
Some changes are noticeable in respeet of ornaments. Such 
ornaments as Keyur, Angada and Valaya of various types have 
come down to us from a remote past and we find mention of 
them in the HRámáüyana and the Mabābhārata. Many of these 
ornaments were worn by both the sexes from the forgotten past 
down to a considerable part of the Mahomedan period. Of the very ` 
old ornaments Sāteswari Har and Hirāmangal Rafi (for the ears) * 


* The belt used by men was known ña the Patuka, : ym - 1 
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attract our attention. Magarkbü/u and Mallatodar are some of the 
old items of ornaments. Of these Mallatodar was perbaps introduced 
iu the country during the days of the Mahomedan rule. The name 
seems tŠ suggest that the ornament might have derived the name 
from Todarmal the great finance minister of Akbar who stayed in 
Bengal for a short period. The Mallas or wrestlers favoured this 
ornament which they wore on their feet when going out to exhibit 
the feats of arms. 'Khāju" and Tad, a kind of armlet, once consti- 
_ tuted articles of gift for presentation purposes. Beshar was another 

kind of old ornament used to adora the nose, being still worn in some 
| parts of our country. 

Some of these ornaments are still favoured by women in the 
countryside, though the glamour of modern civilization has eom- 
pletely revolutionised the ancient forms and usages in the bigger 
centres of metropolitan life. Jadpoandan Das, in his Bengali version 
of Krisnadis Kavirāja"s Sanskrit work Gobindaltlāmrita, givēs an 
account of the old ornaments and ladies’ costumes, while deseribing 
the toilet of Radha, 

Culinary art attained a high degree of perfection at the hands 
of the Bengali women from time immemorial. Knowledge of the 
details of cooking was considered essential for women in general and 
efficiency in this art was looked upon as an attainment even by ladies 
of high rank in our society. Our poets often took pride in 
depicting female characters, possessing, among other finer qualities, 
a knowledge of this special art. Thus Khullanš, Sanaká and a 
host of other ladies whom we find to have excelled in this art remind ` 
us of the typical Greek community of Homerie days. 

The Hindus always refrained from taking meals cooked by 
strangers in support of which hard-and-fast rules were framed to suit 
their own interpretation of ‘ āchāra "or purity. 

A newly married wife was required to cook dainties and serve 
them with ber own hands to the kinsmen and relatives, assembled to 
partake of the nuptial feast. 

Great stress was always laid upon the selection of the various 
items of food from considerations of health, and elaborate rules were 
framed accordingly. „ 

v The very old sayings of Dak and Khanā show the particular 
ention paid to the selection of food. Even to-day Bengali 
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almanacs show to what excesses restrictions in matters of food were 
carried. Alibough, to a casual observer, these rules may appear 
absurd and meaningless, they are doubtless based on solid hygienic 
princ:ple. i 

More attention was given to the preparations of sweets, vege- 
tables and fish curries than that of meat. Special preparations of 


sweets, called Alfā and Indramithá are now completely forgotten in- 


our country though they are so often spoken of by old Bengali 
poets, Sitāmišrī and Olālāndu also are becoming forgotten. 


Among vegetable dishes  Dugdhakusumbhā was once very | 


famous. Many of the old varieties of fish and meat curries are still 
prepared in the country: 

lt seems that before the advent of the Mahomedans in India 
the people used to enjoy a free life unfettered by the trammels of 
increasingly numerous social and religious institutions. The women 
took part in physical exercises both indoor and outdoor.* This 
may seem strange now-a-days but nevertheless it was a fact based 
on literary and historical evidence. Examples of women possessing 
physical strength as in ancient Sparta, may be seen in old Bengali 
works such as the Dharmamangal poems. ‘The Amazonian princess 
Mallika of our folk literature is an example on this point. The 
young always took great interest in physical culture. And demon- 
stration of physical feats were often held and enjoyed by the people 
very much in the same way as the boxing tournaments in Western 
countries, = 
„The wrestling of Prince Láusen with his wicked adversary shows 


the modes generally adopted in a contest. In the Maynümati songs, 
Mymensingh ballads and the Manasámangal poems, we learn that 
bawking or falconry and pigeon-rearing formed some of the favourite. 
pastimes in the days long gone by. Another game once very popular 
was the celebrated 'geru' play. In a pada of Chandidēs we come ; 


across the following: ‘ Fema cstzwul vif] «ecu ARTA crete sm?” Thie 


geru or ball-playing still obtains in some parts of West-Bengal. But 
the more popular among the outdoor games was the aristocratic 
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Mahomedan rule. The game was a favourite one with the Emperor 
Akbar. The word ‘Chaugin’ is Persian, signifying play with a 
ball and a stick. It was played on horseback (see Encyclo. Britt.) 
and is known to have originated in Kashmir from which it travelled 
to different countries including Persia, Tibet, Manipur and Bengal, 
Bengal being directly indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this 
country. The description of Cbaugün play in Aldol’s Padmāvat is 
interesting. With the loss of her political freedom, Bengal lost 
„many of her indigenous games especially the outdoor ones and the 
„ladies gradually ceased to take any interest in them. 

Of the indoor games dice and chess found favour in the days of 
old as they do now. Even the women jcined in these games. In 
the Maynāmati songs we learn of a peculiar game known as Duápati 
which might be the same as or similar to chess. 

The description of warfare, as*given by our poets, refers to the 
Hindu period; but the accounts were written in the Mahomedan 
period and as such, could not be altogetner free from Mahom«dan 
influences. The twelve sub-lords attending a king was a time-honour- 
ed custom ! The description of weapons too points to the same 
conclusion. The mushals, mudgars, shels, sools, ete., were as old as 
the dass of the Rámüyana and the Mahabharata. An elaborate 
deseription of these weapons and their use may be found in the 
Dhanurveda,  A«thasástra, Nitiprakü-iká and some other works 
dealing with the subject. Some of these weapons resemble 
a boomerang of Australia and a cross-bow of mediaeval Europe. 
The mention of swords therein leads us to suppose that Bengal | 
might have manufactured the weapon. The chariots, the elepbants, 
the cavalry and the infantry were known as the four arms. ‘| here 
was no caste-distinction among soldiers who were recruited from all 
sections cf the community. Even foreigners were employed, cf 
whom Telugus (the Madrasis) were prominent. 

As for war-music it may be said with certainty that many of 
the old instruments are still used. Among these the varieties of drums 
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and pipes attract our attention. The horn is no longer to be 
found although it was extensively used. š 

After the conquest of Bengal by the Mahomedans, the two 
communities, e.g., the Hindus and the Muslims lived together on 
cordial terms and the vexed question of Hindu- Moslem unity did not 
arise at all. Although the Mahomedan rulers at first grew unpopular 
with their Hindu subjects because of their foreign origin and 
iconoclastic activities, the situation changed as soon as the religious 
zeal abated with the march of time and the rulers began to direct. . 
their attention to administrative affairs. Of course ill-will existed mm. 
individual cases as it exists everywhere. But it was caused rather 
by personal jeaļousies than by any communal dissensions. When an 
autocrat abused his powers— be he a Hindu or a Mahomedan—ill- 
feelings are, as a matter of fact, sure to grow, and this does not 
require any serious communal difference to aggravate it. 

No wonder therefore, that the two communities sometimes fell out 
under similar circumstances. Among other works, the Mymensingh . 
Ballads and the Manasāmangal poems contain descriptions of racial 
animosities being provoked by similar causes. 

Bengal was not much known in the past to the outside world for 
the excellence of her architeetural work. According to the verdict of 
Western experts Bengal could not develop her architecture to any 
great extent on aecount of certain natural causes, for example, want of 
stone quarries and general unsuitability of the soil for solid stone- 

buildings. Among the supporters of this theory, Mr. Fergusson's 
views deserve special mention. Although this theory seems to be to 
some extent correct, it is nevertheless open to contention. Our old 
literature throws a side light on our past architecture the grandeur 
of which seems to be a wonder to us. No doubt, the poets are apt 
to exaggerate but what they said are generally true. In the 
Chandikavya of Dwija Kamala Lochan and in many other 
gems of various colours. ' 

The peculiarities of temple-construction, with jars fixed above 
the spires, were indeed remarkable. The extensive use of glass too 
is worthy of notice. The peculiarities of the buflding of cities and the. 
construction of fortress had been mentioned in detail by various poets 
among whom we may specially mention the poet Bhāratchandra, the 
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great contemporary and eourt-poet of Raja Krishnachandra, who 
dourished in the first balf of the 18th century. The Mahomedan 
arehiteeture developed in no small degree in Bengal—whieh belonged 
to “be Gaudian. Distinet traces of this type of architecture in the 
works of Bhàratenanora ava many otners bearing Mahomedan stamp, 
are noticeable. The architectural ruins of Gau), once the capital of the 
Mabomedans, draw the admiration of the world and Fergusson had 
ineidentally to admit the abundance of stone-buildings in this 
province. 

But the greatest eredit of Bengal lies, according to this authority, 
in the introduttion of curvilinear roofing in her buildings. Bengal fa 
said to have taught the world the method of: building this kind of roofs. 
With bamboo and thatch the Bengalees used fo build curvilinear 
roofs in the past though these are now growing gradually 
scarce. . 2 

Even in stone and brick-built houses, these roofings were used. 
Iu old Gaud, ruins of such houses may stil be seen. Another 
peculiarity in the building of houses was quite anique. It was the use 
of twelve doors in a room, known as Bāraduāri Ghar. In Gaud there 
still exist the ruins of a room with twelve doors. In the recently 
discovered Mymensingh ballads, Bāraduāri ghar has been mentioned 
in more than one place. Among other peculiar constructions the steel- 
house for Lakshindra in the Manasámangal poems, the * Tangighar’ 
rooms built in a lake as is found in the Chandiküvya and Gorakshavijay 
and the underground: prison-houses deserve special mention. The 
peculiar ditches or moats surrounding a fortified castle, the concentric 
circles of wards around a city, the Chowk bazar, and the Kotowali (the 
police station) were perhaps partly Mahomedan in origin. But the 
system of allotting different parts of a city to different castes and 
professions perhaps mainly originated with the Hindus and we read 
about them in old Sanskrit literature on architecture and town- 
planning. 

So far’ as religion is concerned, the country showed a marked 
‘tendency, especially during the Mahomedan rule towards transition 
from Buddhism to the present-day Hinduism. If we trace the course 
of religion from the 10th down to the llth century we see the 
- Mahayana form of Buddhism holding the people in its sway. 
Although x various other cults,—the Dharma cult, for example, counted 
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many adherents simultaneously, still it must be admitted that most 
of them had an element of Buddhism in them. Such was really the 
influence of Buddhism in those days, that the Dharma cult which 
possessed an extensive literature of its own comprising among others, 
the Sunya Puran, the Dharma-mangal poems and the Maynrümati songs, 
is supposed by many as being an offshoot of Buddhism. The 
quarrels between the rival cults, eg., between the Sun and the 
Dharma cults, fill up some forgotten pages of our history. The 
Sun-cult is still traceable in the tenets of Grahichiryyas and the 
Bratakathás (viz., of Iturāl). Although some jealous Hindu Rajas of 
the Sen dynasty did much to revive the Pauranik* Hinduism as it 
exists to-day, Buddhism was still there in some form or other among 
the masses. Inspite of the degeneration of its old ideals, the legacy 
of moral sentiment of Buddhism was not altogether lost to the 
masses, The Bratakathās and the Rugakatha of Mālanchamālā bear 
evidence of this fact. With the advent of the Mahomedans ` 
Buddhism finally lost its lingering hold upon the people, and out of 
its ruins grew up the present form of Hinduism, revived and 
remodelled by the zealous Brahmin reformers who particularly 
emphasised upon the observance of purity in social practices, or Āchāra, 
as it was called, evidently with a view to counteracting the evils, 
arising out of contact with alien people, people professing a different 
religion, Perhaps it was Vaisnavism that sounded the death-knell 
of Buddhism in this country having assimilated some of its best 
features. Ar 

"Though Buddhism 2rad3ally declined in this country we cannot 
forget its great merits. The theory of cosmogony, it is to be 
observed, as expounded in the Sunya Purān of the Dharma cult, 
bore resemblance to the idea of creation propounded in the 
Rigveda, 

The idea of action 1 once again exercised a more powerful ipfluence 
over the minds of the people than that of complete surrender in 
everything to gods, fostered by the prevailing cult of devotion 
which became subsequently the guiding factor in the life of the 
people of this country. ` ; i i 


~ ' For example, we may mention the characters of Linsen, Kiludom, Lakha, 
Ranjévati, Maynāmati and a host of others to bo found in the Buddhiatic literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal poems nnd the Maynāmati songa, +: AMT aru S ee 
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In the Maynāmāti songs we find the son putting his own mother 
into boiling oil. This is evidently an un-Hindu sentiment and every 
Hindu will feel abhorrence at such an instance of monstrously 
unfilial conduct. This we trace to the degenerate Mahāyāu form of 
Buddhism when the theory of action exercised its sway over the 
minds of the people. The belief that mystic rites and mantras 
could work wonders may be traced not only in almost every page 
of the literature of the Dharma-cult but also in the literature of the 
Hindu religion, as illustrated by the legends of the sages, «.9., 
Durbāsē, Biswāmitra and Bhrigu. Throwing one into boiling oil 
had also its paraHel in the story of Sudhannā of the Mahābhārata. 
Karna’s sacrifice of his son Brisaketu to satisfy a Brahmin guest 
in the familiar story of the Mahābhārata has its parallel in the 
Budhistie story of Luichandra. 


All these tend to show that perhaps the form. of Hinduism, 
then prevalent, was considerably influenced by the Buddhistie ideas 
and beliefs as a result of which the Bengali recensions of the Maha- 
bhürata and the Rümüyana are specially intermingled with such 
grotesque narratives, The Agni Parikshā (or fire-ordeal) of Sita has 
its parallel in the stories of Behul& and Khullanā of the Manasa- 
mangal poems, and the Chandikavyas which are apparently imbued 
with the  Buddhistie ideas, The  'lapasyá or self-mortifica- 
tion of Ravana of the  Hámüyana story corresponds to the 
self-mortifieation of Léusen and Kanjavati of the Dharma 
songs. di 
In point of education it may be said that it was never neglected 
in the Pre-Mahomedan days. There were regular schools for impart- 
ing education in the Primary, Secondary and the Higher or Collegiate 
stages, Centres of higher education are still well known as the 
Tols. It is most peculiar that caste was no bar to education. 
In the old Chandikāvya story Sreemanta, though a Baad by 
caste, received the same kind of education with the Brahmin 
boys. The Sāradāmangal by Dayārām and the Mymensingh 
ballads describe vividly the system of education obtaining in 
old days. | 

What strikes us most is the attention given to female education. 
Girls were equally educated with the boys, sometimes reading in the 
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same school under the same gwrw. The story of Vidyá-Sundar in 
whieh Princess Vidyā challenged all the princes of the world for a 
literary contest with her, was not altogether a myth. Literacy 
prevailed among the lowest, as well as, the highest classes. "Thus 
we find Fullar&, the fowler-weman, quoting the Sdstras, Khullanā, 
the Bāniī lady, recognising ber husband's handwriting, a Brahmin 
woman in her connection forging the letter, and a minister’s daughter 
romantically changing a letter in a manner which helped to bring 
about her union in marriage with a youngman for whom she conceived 
a liking. Even high class publie women were also credited with 
the capacity for transacting documentary business as-we learn from 
the Mayn&mati songs. Another public woman of the Dharmamangal 
poems pnt knott$ questions, shewing great erudition, to a prince, 
for solution. Besides having literary education, the women of older 
days were expert in the fine arta. „The decorative excellence of 
Surikshá in the Dharmamangal poems and of many other women in 
embroidery and other works astound us in no small degree. There 
are also numerous examples of excellent Ālipanā drawings in the 
Mymensingh ballads and other works. Dancing was so much 
cultivated in the Pre-Islamie days that Behulā of the Manasimangal 
poems earned the epithet of * Dancing Bebula” and the story says 
that this qualification of Behulà was instrumental even in restoring 
her dead husband to life, The stories of Mallika, Kalinga, Lakha 
and a host of others show conclusively to what extent the 
women of our land gave attention to.physical culture, like the 
Spartan women of ancient - Greece. These stories prove the 
spirit of the times and the pictures were, perhaps, drawn 
from the exact state of society in a particular period of 
her life. 

About the various castes it cannot be denied that there was 
much peculiarity in the bygone days due probably to the prevalence 
of Buddhism in the land. In the Sunya Parān and the Dharma- 
mangal poems, we find such low castes as the Hālis and the Doms 
receiving even the laudatory homage of the staunchest Brahmins 
and occupying the foremost position in society. The sun-worshipping 
Grahācbāryyas and also the Bāniās once occupied a better status than | 
they hold now. How these castes came to lose their position and the 
Kanouji Brahmins came to oceupy the fore-front in the Hindu — 
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is, inspite of meagre data, an interesting study. Different parts of 
a city were allotted to different castes. Besides, we see from the 


"times of Raghunandan the stereotyped form of the present-day Hindu 


society with the Brahmins as its undisputed head, has held its ground. 
But previously, Buddhism, Náthism, and some other culte, and in 
later days, Vaisnavism,—strove to oppose it with all their strength. 
If we read the Buddhistic Jātak stories and some other works it 
seems to us that the reason for the superior position of some inferior 
castes of the present-day was that, that caste was in the making at the 
life-time of Buddha, as Prof. Rhys Davids would say. The present 
form dates with Raghunandan (15th century) but the attempt for 
stereotyped caste-system and Brahminie supremacy may be traced 
even from the days of the Mahābhārata when the Ksbatriyas disputed 
the position of the Brahmins with great force. In Bengal it was the 
Sen Rajas who became the staunch upholdērs of Brahminic 
supremacy and established gradations in society frour the-standpoint 
of merit alone which laterly turned to be the hereditary privilege of 
the descendants of the original holders of those special recognition. 
The system has since been known as the £w/inism, and perhaps has 


“wrought more mischief than benefit to society, since its first 


inception. 

In respect of Agriculture, the Bengali peasants attained a 
high degree of perfection, in a very remote period of our 
history (9th-10th" century). The sayings of Dak and Khanš,— 
specially the latter, furnish a store-house of agricultural wisdom— 
the heritage of the Bengal peasantry. There is no doubt that 
the cultivators committed to memory most of these aphorisms 
and followed the principles contained in them in their agricultural 
operations with the utmost precision. It isa peculiar feature that 
astrology formed an important element in these aphorisms and 
the technicalities employed in them must have been highly useful 
to the peasant-folk from the practical point of view. It may 


safely be said that the cultivators could appreciate essential principles 


of the science of astrology, disseminated amongst the masses, by means 
of couplets which could be easily understood. The weather fore cast 
in the aphorisms of Khanā is so definite that the cultivators followed 
it'with great advantage. Specially interesting are the agricultural 
perstitions (in respect of sowing seeds and plucking fruits) by 
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34 . INTRODUCTION 


whish our illiterate peasants were guided. Inspite of much that 
ean be said against superstitions in general, we must admit 
that some of them were really beneficial to agriculture as they 
are evidently tbe outcome of agricultural wisdom based on 
«ne practical experience of our race in the matter, from an 
early age. 

As regards the economie condition of the people, it may be said 
without any hesitation that during the Pre-Mahomedan period as 
also to some extent in the Mahomedan, they enjoyed considerable 
prosperity though there were occasional reverses, due chiefly to the 
misrule of individual despots, The Maynāmati songs, among others, 
seem to confirm this view, though the picture Ís clearly overdrawn. 
Although the common people led rather a plain and simple life during 
Hindu rule, to the rich, naturally enough, articles of luxury were 
not altogether unknown. Thus various arts and industries—such as 
those of weaving, embroidery, painting and others—flourished in the 
country. Cowries were then the prevailing medium of exchange 
though barter was frequently resorted to, as we read in the old 
Bengali literature. 


N B. The greater part of the introduction appeared in the June 


number (1926) of the Modern Review. 





Aspects of Bengali Society 
from 
Old Bengali Literature 


2 CHAPTER 1 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS * 


Ordeals—Before we dwell upon the social customs prevalent in 
Bengal in the Hindu and the tarly Mahomedan - periods, it would be 
well to begin with a description of the tests applied in the early days 
of the history of Bengal for ascertaining the character of criminals 
and suspeeted persons. It is needless for us to attempt at tracing the 
origin of these tests or ordeals. Some of these were extremely crude and 
might have come down from a remote pre-historic period, others no 
doubt bear trace of a Tibeto-Burman origin and the rest might have 
their origin in the degenerate forms of Tantric Buddhism. In the 
Maynümati sings we find a description of Rājā Govindachandra 
testing the integrity of his own mother by tbrowing ber into a vat 
containing boiling oil which is evidently a monstrous exaggeration. 
Inspite, however, of all the hyperbolie display of poetic fietion, the 
poets of Manasā-Mangal and Chaņģikāvya distinctly indicate some 
of the tests which were applied for ascertaining the guilt of sus- 
pects in the Hindu periods. We find numerous forms of these tests 
suggested as alternative ordeals for Behula and Khullana. The 
Astaparīkšā or the eight ordeals so often described by our poets 
consisted of piety, fire, water, seat, ring, serpent, iron and balance 
ordeals. There were three more, namely, the hot iron, wax-house and 
iron ordeals. These ordeals have something in common with those 
prevalent in Europe in the contemporary period. Trial with hot 
iron was often resorted to in England in the pre-Norman period and 
walking blind-fold over red-hot plough-shares, plunging one’s arms 
into the boiling water and grasping red-hot iron, ete., were also some 
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of the English ordeals * corresponding to Bengali ones.” The ordeals 
which were intended for invoking divine help rather than appealing 
to human agency are still resorted to in this country and are now 
known as ‘Jalpagda’—a kind of water ordeal * Chāulpaģā '—rice ērdeal, 
t Nalcbālā "— Reed ordeal, * Bātiehālā'—cup ordeal, ete. In Jalpadá 
the culprit ie to. drink water charmed with Mantras, the effect of 
which is believed to make him vomit blood. Similarly in Chaulpada 
the culprit is to chew rice under certain condition which is believed.to 
produce some effect indicative of his guilt. In the last two ordeals, 
the reed and the cup, when charmed, lead the person who touched 
them, to the culprit or the spot of the perpetration of the guilt. 
Marriage and dowry here was a curious custom of giving 
away a younger sister of the bride to the bridegroom as a part of the 
dowry In Manikehandraréjir Gain, composed sometime between 


` The following forin» of ordes! were known as the Astapariksa :— 

(a) Dharmëdharmapariksë or piety ordeal. Here a person had to thrust his hand 
into a big jar and pick outa ring from it at once without knowing where it lay. 

(b) Agni parīkgš or fire ordeal. Here ono was to walk seven times over n 
furnace covering oneself with cotton. 

(e) Jala Pariksa or water ordeal Here one was to be thrown into water bound 
hand and foot. 

(4) Asana ParikeS or seat ordeal. Here one was to remain suspended in the 
air without any support 

(e) Anguri Parlkgt or ring ordeal. Here one was to pick apea ring from n jar 
full of boiling chee. 

(f) Sarpa Parke’ or serpent ordeal. It is traditionally believed that some of 
the most venomous snakes have gems on their hood. The victim was to seize one 
from the hood of a snake without being stung. 

(g) Lauha Parikgü or iron ordeal. One was to handle red-hot iron. 

(^) Tols Pariks& or Balance ordeal. Here ono weighed in a balance 
wat required to be as light as » particular piece of gold. Bee Bansīdāas 
Manssáamangal, p. 6814. Duhana ara aaao AA O... 
nai S anapssdss (ag. MAD ¿bos inim — In the forn er í 
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"the llth and the 12th centuries we find Raja Govinda Chandra 


marrying Aduná, the elder daughter of Rājā Harischandra of Sābhūr, 
and receiving Paduná, his younger daughter as dowry, who however, 
for all intents and purposes became his wife.! When marrying, the 
Rājā received a hundred maids, in addition, to look after his household. 
Marriages were held as a fitting occasion, by the well-to-do sec- 
tions of the community such as the Banias, for the display of wealth and 
pomp, and may be found in the description of the marriage ceremony 
of Laksmindra, son of Chand Sadāgar, in the Manasāmangal poems. 
“Fourteen hundred high-born gentlemen of the Baniā caste 
accompanied the bridal party ; three hundred bards followed, singing 
songs composed specially for the occasion. A large number of 
gardeners, barbers, weavers and numerous concert parties, and 
seven thousand men in charze of fire-works advanced towards 
Niehhaninagar. Seven hundred and seventy litters, made of gold 
and silver, were in the procession. Chind+ Sadāgar, surround. 
ed by his friends and relations, and seated on an elephant with rich- 
est trappings «nd with a carpet háud& on, fringed with diamond pen- 
dants and pearls, followed the party, flanked by hundreds of torch-bear- 
ers, In the middle of the procession, Laksmindra, who now looked 
transcendently beautiful, came along, magnificently mounted on a 
noble steed. He wore a erown on his head, studded with precious 
stones and round his neck were garlands of fresh flowers and a 


necklace of pearls —— Wat 


i Seo Münikchandra Rājār Gün and * Gopichandrer G&n. Baba  Naliniküánmta 
Bhat£asali refers to the practico of giving away the maid attendants of a girl of 
respectable family as part of the dowry to the bridegroom at the time of marriage 
as being still prevalent in the district of Jalpaiguri. See p. 9, Bhattasali'a edition 
of Maynamati songs Professor Jogeschandra Ray says that the practice prevailing 
in the RAjü's palace in Orissa is to give away the maid attendants of the bride in 
dowry on the ocession of a marriage, Prativā, Bhšdra, 1325 B.S. Compare tho 
reforence to Nityānada's marriage, in ^*Nity&ánanda-Vamsa-Vistár' (p. 12). 
Bot the custom in many cases is to give away sisters as part of a dowry. 


The similarity fn the two names, Adoni and Paduvšā and the fact that 


“NA 


ai 
" ^" 





. en Govindachandra's desertion of the palace the other wives of the Rājā went to the 
harem of Khetu, his fostor-brother, Adun& and Padun& remaining true to the ascetic 
prince, seemed to indicate that Padunā who was given away to Gorindacbandra 
along with bis wife Adunš, waa her sister and did not hold an inferior position 

w". joe Miata ng unma of Bijan Sapte. Bansi Das, Keemananda, etc, and 
! n Pilgrim's Progress, by K. C. Son and J W. Petavel, pp. 25-25, 
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The system of receiving dowry was also in vogue in the past 


with this difference that the bride's side, and not the bridegroom’s 
side, as is the case now-a-days, was the recipient. But it still remains 
the same with the lower classes (e. g, the Māthiāls). The songs of 
the sun-god are full of pathos expressing sentiments of a girl whose 
father having received the Pan before an assembly was under the legal 
and moral obligations to allow her to be taken away by her husband 
at a tender age when she naturally longed for the society of her 
parents. The pathetic outbursts of feelings on such occasions give a 
true and unvarnished picture of a particular aspect of our society. ' 
Owing to the marriage of girls before adolescence, parents had 
often to deplore untimely widowhood of their davghters—the saddest 
calamity in the life of married girls. Widow-remarriage was not 
allowed in the upper classes of the Hindu society. Besides widows 
were not allowed to participate in social functions such as marriage, 
as their appearance was considered inauspicious. The lot of these girls 
became harder when, with tbe lóss of their husbands, they gradually 
found themselves deprived of almost all the privileges enjoyed by a 
woman and put as it were under a social ban, requiring to pass their 
lives in austerities, attended with fasting, vigil and numerous other 
hardships. So, itis not difficult to fathom tbe feelings of a girl- 
widow's parents. In their affection the parents of the unfortunate 
widows would sometimes allow them to use Fag (red powder), gold 
bracelets and Patsadi (a kind of cloth) in substitution for Sindur 
(vermilion), Sánkha (shell-bracelets) and Khušn (cloth) * which only 


' Beo the songs of the Sun.ged : 
* * kad * 


“sti «pe write ¿421 PCM SU th | 
aca ica atera wife rifi ataa Stra ofA W 
Simi ate whom tasi Gace ers oth | 
aca Pica pec mfy Ste sirma FIA ofa a 
simi «te xmi tqs PLF ers tH | ° 
aia āra arera xifs Ste Acaa ora of ú” 
= See Manssámangal by Kotakādas Kshomānanda, 
"fs anon fra Ste] ca" l 
"sworn fira wards pf | - 
fraa awan fira werta efi ú” 
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the wives with their husbands alive are privileged to wear. The 
practice of chewing  betels by widows as mentioned elsewhere 
aud the practice of using costumes and ornaments by them, as 
everybody knows, are now denounced in our society. 

Jaypatra.—There wasa time when commerce was in a flourishing 
condition in Bengal. The merchant community in those days held 
a position very little different from that of a prince. The merchant 
princes in those days sailed across the deep in an undaunted spirit and 
spread the name of Bengal far and wide as they stopped at various 


‘ports with ships laden with the products of this land. In course of these 


voyages years would sometimes elapse before they could re-embark for 
home. It happened not infrequently that a merchant had to go away 
when his wife was in an early stage of pregnancy, too early sometimes 
to be noticed. It was often found from experience that these wives, 
after the departure of their husbands, were subjected to popular sus- 
pieion and scandal. Our folklore is full of descriptions of the miseries 
of these wives.‘ In the story of Khullanā in Chandiküvya we find 
the merchant Dhbanapati leaving for Singhal (Ceylon), under 
orders of the king, for trade-purposes with ships laden with mer- 
chandise. The merchant had to stay away from home for a very long 
time. Shortly after his departure, his wife Khullana showed signs of 
conception and in due time gave birth to a son. Srimanta was the name 
given to this boy, who at an early age was sent to a Pūthsālā where 
his proficiency in all the subjects struck his Guru with astonish- 
ment. On one occasion, the. Guru dropped a hint regarding his 
parentage by way of joke, which the lad deeply took to his heart.’ 
Thereupon he left home on board a ship in quest of his father and finally 
eame baek with Dhanapati, his father. Instances of this nature are 
numerous in our folk-literature. The opinion of the society often 
influenced the minds of the husbands of these hapless wives and they 
were persecuted even by their husbands. In these circumstances, a 
clear necessity demanded some sort of remedy with a view to afford- 
ing protection to these women and safeguarding their fair name, and 
* Jaypatra' * was the thing which gave them the remedy. This was a 
letter given to them by their husbands, on the eve of their departure 


Seo Thakurdadar-jhati by D. Majumdar. 
Bee Kavikankan Mukundaram's Chandik&vya ( Bangabasi ed.), p. 100. 
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for foreign countries, admitting if their wives were in an advanced 
state of pregnancy or even if there were any signs of the same. 
This document, which was to be signed by the husband and sealed in 
his presence, used to be kept by the wife for production when neces- 
sarv, and was moreover, recognised by the court. 

It is difficult to ascertain when this peculiar custom came to be in- 
troduced in Bengal, but that there was once an imperative necessity 
for such a measure is an unquestionable fact. 

Charms.—The use of charms by women to exercise control over 
their husbands was very popular in the 15th and the 15th centuries in ° 
Bengal. It was specially resorted to by women who wanted to make ` 
their husbands subservient to their wishes as they were constantly 
in dread of losing all hold on them and of their co-wives exercising 
greater control on their husbands. There might have been some jus- 
tification for this action on the part of the wives who, in many cases, 
were treated with nezlect by their ‘husbands. The dragging and 
charming perhaps came to our country from Kāmrup, lone of the 
centres of the Tüntrie cult. It is said in the countryside, even to- 
day, that the women of Kāmrup are capable of transforming a man 
into a lamb, to which unfortunate condition many strangers visiting 
that place are believed to have been reduced by unscrupulous women 
in the past. The belief in the theory that dragging or the simple 
utterance of Mantras can change a human being, like the characters 
in the stories told in the Arabian Nights, into a lower animal has 
been handed down to us from the days of the Tūutrie Man'rüyaua 
"Cult of Buddhism which however bas strange similarity with the 
Tantric Sākta cult of Eastern India as we still find in the temp'e of 
Kāmākhyā (Kāmrup) in the Province of Assam. The similarity in 
the matter of the use of charms and drugs in Bengal with England 
seems apparent when we read Kavikankan's Chandikaévya and Shakes- 
pear's Macbeth, both of whom flourished in the 16th century, giving 
almost the same list of magie ingredients for the purpose of charm- 
ing.’ These formulas might have travelled to Europe from India at 
a very ancient time with the Indian Gypsies, 


* See Kavikankan'a Chandiküávya, pp. 136.37 : 
“aera ae sia mea PIE |. ` 
celu ciel ata casta Šie i” gxnfs 
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Freedom of Women.—W omen enjoyed perhaps greater freedom before 
the Mahomedan invasion. In Maynāmāti songs we find the mother 
Maynāmāti going to meet her sou Rājā Govindachandra when he was 
transacting business in his court. The dowager queen dressed herself 
in a white Sadi, took a stick (made of hintálwood) in her hand as she 
was old and chewed scented betels when proceeding to the court. ! 
‘We also find in the same songs the queens supply the ingredients 
which were to serve the purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 

Adunā and Padunà went to the house of an ordinary Báni& named 


` Nimāi on some business ? In the Dharmamangal songs which breathed 


Buddhistie sentiments, descriptions are found of women enjoying 
greater personal liberty in all the spheres ‘of life ineluding even 
the battle-field where they are found fighting side by side with their 
comrades of the opposite sex.3 Examples of free love between men 
and women are ^bumdant in the Mymensingh Ballads, proving without 
doubt that women of all grades of the society commanded a greater 
freedom than in the days that followed. ` 


(Bring the nails of tortoise, teeth of crocodile, an owl from its hole and the biles of 
lizard, etc.) 
Seo also Bansidas's Manasamangal, p. 503, 


“stagia xix ane Baraa fs | 
CIETA ate sews Ga wies afas N” Ewnfe 


(Bring tho left leg of a crab, the biles of a rat, and tho left eye of an owl to supply 
the ingredients which was to sorve tbe purpose of collyrium to paint the eyes with. 
Seo the Witches, broth in Macbeth, which contains among many others things, eye" 
of newt, nadder's fork, maw of shark, wool of bat, scale of dragon, gall of goat, 
lizard's logs, and wings of owlet. 

Cf. The incantations of women in the Vedic age, who were afraid of their 
co-wives. Rigveda X. 145 and X. 149. Seo aleo the Atharvaveda. 

' See Maynimati songs : 


‘on aq far pma fata FT | 
—— 


"m vitre at A art To Bf 
extracta rst refers ten v 
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Garland and Sandal-paste (Mšlñohandan).—In social gatherings it 
was the practice to offer garland and sandal-paste to the most respected 
guest present as a mark of honour. "These could only be offered by 
the host himself and naturally most of the guests present im such a 
gathering jealously watched the conferring of the honour. Such 
gatherings often gave rise to bitterness amongst eastemen who found 
it a suitable occasion to decry one another and tried to uphold the 
prestige of their respective families. In those days political activities 
were thrown into the background and social matters occupied the 
fore-front of public attention, A vivid description of Mala-Chandan ` 
contest is to be found in Kavikankan Mukundarām's Chandikāvya, 
pp. 175-176. 

Passport.—'This docament with the royal seal issued in former 
days was known as * Berājpatra.” A kind of passport in the shape of 
‘Dari’ or thread is found mentioned in the life of Mālādhar 
Basu of Kulingrām.! In the days of Chaitanya Dev, people intend- 
ing to go to Puri on pilgrimage, had to pass through this village. The 
family of Rāmānauda to which Mālādhar Basu also belonged 
had the right of issuing passports to the pilgrims in the shape 
of a piece of thread. The pilgrim wore the thread on one of his arms. 

Penance —The penance *Shale-Bhar ** (1.¢., self-torture by impale- 
ment) was prevalent in the pre-Mahomedan days. A devotee prac- 
tising this penance was inspired with the belief that he would there- 
by win the choicest favours of the god he worshipped. In the Dhar- 

 mamangal songs itis mentioned that the queen Ranjābati got a 
son (the famous Láusen) by practising this penance, 

Fondness for the dog—This animal which is now regarded as 
untouchable by the orthodox Hindus and Mahomedans was pet at least 
in the twelfth century. In Manikebandra Rājār Gan it has been 
described that when Raja Govinda Chandra left his palace with — 





: ' Bee Chaitanya-Charitāmrita, p. 176 and Bangabhāsē.0-Babityo, p. 182. : 
Ë ' See Dharmarājer-git by Narasinghn Basu. - | | 
| “steri qua Ifa “ten famis Sz | 

AT Meat GERA pr " 

I £344 iJ pā — 

Jsi? impaled at Obēpši lo get-e son: pee 
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ascetic's vow, his birds, cows, elephants and dogs were so much 
moved that they set up wailing for him. His favourite dogs which 
were no less than hundred and eighty in number! threw themselves at 
his feet 'as if much moved over his imminent departure. Again in the 


same place we find that * these one hundred and eighty dogs were not 
only favoured in our homes, but received regular training if they 
happened to belong to rich masters”? Dogs in those days served also 
the purpose of keeping watch over a house.  H&;i Siddha, the Guru of 
. Govindaebandra, made arrangements for the maintenance of a pair 
.of formidable dogs to prevent the Raja from entering the houses 
of his subjects for alms, by way of testing the strength of asceti- 
eism of that monarch. There dogs were named:* Hāpān and Jhāpān.'* 
The naming of dogs was another peculiarity of those days. They 
often indicated the nature of the animal, for instance, Hāpān 
signifies quick-breathing and Jhpán jumping. ? 
All these prove the popularity of dogs in ancient Bengal sug- 
gesting a coincidence with the place of the animal in the present 
European society. 

Likeness for Lururtant Aair.-—]l1n the Mahomedan period the Hindus 
used to keep their hair long, a custom inherited by them from 
their forefathers.* It is, however, interesting to trace the change of 
national taste in this direction from time immemorial to the 

à present day. With the arrival of the Mahomedans in this 
. 


, “se 3f gal wicw bads Afgr” 
Münikchandra Rājār Gan, 
2 ^ fasta) caniece sive ae aie Bea” 
Ibid. 
s “stots ait fers mU 
Ibid. 


* Soo Manasi Mangal by Bijay Gupta (P. 5. Gapta's ed.), p. 196. 
. “ser nsus HIS xis po" 


(Lakshmindra possessing large arma had also long hair.) 
See also the Ramayana by Krittivas (Lnukškāņģa), 


SN “amia aima cmm «ifm tice pn 
(The soldiers of Rama fled so hastily that they could not find timo to tie ap 
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country, the test changed and our people began to imitate 

the ruling race. They bezan to cut the hair to a shorter length 

allowing it just to touch their shoulders and this fashion came 

to be known as ‘ Babri.2 Thos the art of hair-dressing, specially 

plaiting, received a partial check so far as it concerned : : 
men, the fair sex keeping up the old practice down to 

the present day. ‘lhe Bābri also came into disfavour sometime: 

after the advent of the Europeans in this land. The Europeans 
themselves were fond of keeping long plaited hair and using wigs , 

in the 18th century. But it is not within our scope to trace how 
and when this fashion changed in England giving place to the 
practice now prevailing, bringing about, as it did, a corresponding 
change amongst Europeans in India. We may, with some degree 
of accuracy, assume that it was due to the Civil war of 1648 which 
was responsible for this change. At that time the Puritan anti- 
Royalists cropped their hair short to demonstrate their hatred against 
the cavaliers who used to keep long hair, a practice which won 
for them the special epithet of roundheads, a term by which they 
were latterly came to be knowo. The English and other European 
nations imitated the new fashion discarding the old practice. The 
Bengal.s gradually grew accustomed to the fashion introduced by 
the ruling race. Therefore quite contrary to their tradition, the 
young generation of Bengal keep longer bair in, front of their 
heads and in many cases the hair at the back is actually cut off 
exposing the skin, in imitation of the European fashion. 


* 


CHAPTER Il 
SHIP-BUILDING AND COMMERCE 


In ancient Bengal ship-building reached a high degree of 
perfection and the sea-going vessels used to be actively engaged 
in promoting the prosperity of the country by conducting commer- 
cial intercourse with various places both within and outside 
India. ^ 

The wood required for the  construetion of ships was teak, : 


gāmbhāri, tamāl, pial, kāthāl, ete. But it seems that the wood 
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of the fabled tree Manapaban was best for the purpose. In the 
earliest times, the word  Manapaban implied the extreme speed 
of a vessel, compared with the flight of the mind and the wind, and 
we havea text in the Mahabhirata,’ * ratrresiftāra,” 1 to shew 
this. Hut latterly it seems that a certain species of wood was 
identified with Manapaban, the exact nature of which is not 
known. 

In building a vessel the first work to be done was a ceremony 
known as * Dārābindhā * or the thrusting of a gold nail (Sonārjal) to 
` the keel (Dārā) with the help ofa silver hammer (Hātur). It was done 
` by the owner himself. After this ceremony, the actual work of 
construction was to bewin. First a measurement of the vessel was 
taken. Then the keel was to be carefully constructed with which 
strong pieces of timber were joined with the help of iron nails. 
Next the * Galui ' (prow) was to be built. This fiuished construction 
of the hold of a vessel. The deck, the Pātātar (pieces of timber 
joined to the keel) and the shed were also made. After these, the 
construction of helm and rudders, and decoration work made the 
building of a ship eomplete.* It may be noted that the prow took the 
appearance of a peacock or a Snka bird or some other faney shape 
specified in the works on art and the ships were accordingly known as 
* Mayurpankhi,’ ‘Sukapankhi,’ ete. Mention of seven types of prows 
representing the shapes of a lion, a buffalo, a serpent, an elephant, a 
tiger and a bird is found in old Sanskrit works on ship-building, such 
as Juktikalpatarn by King-Bhoja.° 


' wx: etatfrcesi feats fagta sem! 
fe: Arti acatarer esti i 
xpi AAS VAS ASFAN | 
fera stad Sra atafsei:fifs: sory ú 
—ireietas, wif | 
* For the conatruction of vessels see nlao Chandidas’ Srīkrīgņa Kirtan (p. 140) 
edited by Basantaranjan Roy and published by the Bangīya Sahitya Parishad, 
* Seo niso Visvakosh, Vol. X, p. 461. In ancient Europe also the prows of the 
vessels represented various models, See the figure of the old attic ship in the 
Dipylon Vase (British Museum) and Roman galleys in Trajan's column Rostrata. 
* See the pictorinl representation of the landing of Vijaya in Ceylon in Ajant& cave 
-paintings (R. K. Mukherjce's—A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, 


. — 
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A vivid description of the construction of a vessel is found in the 
Manas&mangal by Bangsidas (D. Obaktaverts s ed., p. 286). An idea 
of thie is given below :— 

The lord of Champaka (the merchant a constructed some 
vessels for which he himself performed the ceiemony of gold-nailing 
(Sonār-jal or Jalai). The length of the vessel was fixed at a thousand 
yards (more than half a mile, evidently an exaggeration). From the, 
keel to the central deck the height was six cubite and a half 
(thirteen Tal) which was designed to stabilize the equilibrium of a 
ship. ‘The bamboo-poles required to set a ship in motion where the ` 
water was shallow were also measured with thread, More serious work, ` 
however, cou meneed with the construction of the hold of a ship. The 
wood ordinarily chosen for the purpose was known as ‘ Manapaban,' 
noted for imparting the swiftness of the wind or of a wish to the ship, 
Strong pieces of this timber were joined together with the help of 
iron nails. In thi£ way the construction of the hold was completed. 
When it was finished the metallic sheets (pith-pit) were fitted and 
the mat doors (jbšp) fixed up. Then ‘ Māthākāstha,' or ‘ Galui’ 
(prow) was made, decorated with flowers of gold and silver. 
The principal cabin was built, after the deck, composed of wooden  . 
planks, had been fitted up (Pātātan). This chief cabin (Rāighar) was 
beautifully decorated with rows of artificial flower-garlands. On the 
vessel the mast (Mālum wood) was duly fitted. The, helm (Pātwāl) 
and its auxiliary piece of timber (Jhokābari) were not forgotten. 
When these had been finished, a nicely ornamented shed was built on 


‘the ship. It had rows of Chāmar (chowrie) and festoons of various 


types which made the vessel look pretty. Finally, the eyes of the 
figure on the prow of the ship were made with jewels resembling the 
moon. This completed the building of the ship.! "E 

A similar description of ships as found in Kavikankan's Chandi- 
MS DP. SE). 298. Iesqiiet ea), 1 aktus ra — 

“Seven ' dingës " or vessels were built by Biswak and hie | 
Dārubrahmā with the assistance of Hanumáoa. Th 


Pp. +4). Bee also the sculptures from the Sanchi Stupas (R.K. X 
sus ras! Crust A | Ip 
7 n Ben, 2 i * vi» “ - 
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Hanumāda began to «aw the wood of various denominations, such as 
' Sal,' * tal, * küthal,* peal,’ * gāmbhāri* and ‘tamal.’ The architect 
Dārubrahmā in the meantime made the nails. They made beautiful 
vessels, each of which was hundred yards in length and twenty yards 
in breadth. The prow of each vessel resembled the head of a Makara 
fish. It was made of ivory and the eye-balls were of precious gems. 


„ First, the ship * Madhukara’ was constructed. In ite central part 


there was the * Itāighar' containing * Rājāsan '—the principal cabin for 
the merchant. A nook was reserved for the helmsman and the back 
part as the strong room for keeping treasures. There was also a mast 
on the vessel. The Danda-kerwül or oars were made of jack and teak 
wood and a helm was fitted to the prow of each vessel. The 
seven vessels were named :—* ° 


1. Madhukara (the Bee) —'The flagship. 
2. Guārekhi (Its prow resembled the head of a liop). 
3. Ranajayā (the victory ).' | 

4. KRanabhimā (the Terrible;in war). 

5. Mahākāyā (the Titanic). 

6. Sarbadharā (the All-Container). 

7. Nāļsālā (the Amusement Hall).* 

The following were the principal parts of a vessel :— 
I. Pāra (helm) or pētwāl*. 

2, Mālumkāgtha (the mast). 


^ Qf. the. famous ship * Titanic" of the White Star Line Company. 

* Inspite of exaggerated descriptions of our poete, these vessels containing 
amusemont hall, as in * Nāļeālā * and containing everything as in the * Ali-Contaiver ' 
of the list of Kavikankan as also Ajayáelpát and Pakshirtj of the list of Vijay Gupta 
mentioned later on, may be compared with the present-day ships of the other 
civilised countries of the world. 


^ Dara in tho present dialect of the countryside means an oar, but in our older 


works it has often times the meaning given above. 
radu aste festi, Sia TS MFI, 


| faca «fa sfewiwm "ta | 
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3. Tala (hold). 

4. Māthūākāsļha (prow). 

5. Chhaighar (shed). 

6. Pātātan (deck). 

7. Dandqakerwál (oar). 

8. Banšikerwāl or Dhvaji ( Bamboo-pole). 


9, Fas (chord). 
10. Nangar (anchor). 
11. Pal (sail). 
12. Dārā (keel). 
Rama weta, acu FTA E DM, 
Syste ferat nim etm | 
stats] Sula «6, ace fora fam wg, 
' atrasi die site h 
fem «rattu mÍA, c ati tes aifa aif 
atal gem fafoa wa | 
fretera Fre sii, rater tfaa sr, 
sce few cafacs mm n 
SICH wfam sos, mcd femi "rs ste, 


"ic tp fete ista 
sega qiwi, 
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These names are still used to convey the meanings they did in 
ancient Bengal. It would be interesting for the purpose of comparative 
study to find out if some of these technical names were analogous to 
those used in other parts of India in the literature of ship-bnilding. 

In the description given above, we find elaborate details of the 
different parts of a ship built in those days. Exaygerated descriptions 
are, however, apparent in the writings of Bijay Gupta and some of 
the: poets of the latter-day Manasā cult, when ship-buildiog as an art 
was practically abandoned in Bengal. But though there is much of 
legends in the stories, tbe old traditions were not altogether lost 
sight of. Ships of considerable tonnage for commercial purposes were 
surely still being constructed.' The deseriptions of voyages often 
go to show that ships of very large size used to be constructed in 
Bengal even if sufficient allowances are made for poetic imaginations,? 
In Bijay Gupta's Manasimangal (Pearysankar Gupta’s ed.) we find 
the following) : | i 

“ First was launched the Madhukara. On board this ship, the 
millionaire Chand took his quarters. It was followed by the ship 
‘ Biju-siju.' This was so big that it broke the crooked projections of 
the banks on either side levelling them as she moved on. Then 
followed the ' Gu&rekhi.' Sae was so high that the City of Lanka 
situated at a long distance, was visible from its deck. After her eame 


t See Kavikankan, p. 220. (if 100 carpenters worked for a whole year, only one 
vesael could be constructed.) Also seo Hanáidas, p. 285. (1,000 carpenters cut the 
branches of the Manpaban tree and piled them up in rows.) See also p. 282. (By 
the command of the king the Chief Engineer Giribar and the Admiral Gopal started 
with 1,600 carpenters. ) 

* See Turnour's Mabáwanso, In thia book we come across the following: * Prince 
Bijay and his followers were sent away by King Binhabāhu of Bengal (on board a 
ship) which ,was so large as to accommodate full seven hundred passengers” 
According to this work the ship in which Bijay’s Pandyan bride was brought over 
to Ceylon was of a very large size, having tho capacity to accommodate 18 Officers 
of State, 75 monial servants and a number of slaves besides the princess herself 
and seven hundred other virgins who accompanied her. (See Hadhakumud 
Mukhorjeo'as—' A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity, pp. 157-162 ; also 
pp. 163-164). Svo also * Bangalir Bal' by Rajendratal Acharyyn, p. 22; and the copper- 
plate grants found in East Bengal for Bengali docks and harbours of ancient 
* times, Beo for the abovŠ ‘The Indian Antiquary,' Vol. XX, pp. 44-45. (3 coppor- 
plate grants from Enst Bengal, by F. E. Pargiter.) Sece ' Bangalir Bal, p. 30, and 
J.R .A.5., 1866, P. 525. Y 
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' Bhürür-Patua, dancers were on board this ship. She was 
followed by -ankhachur (the shell-crowned). Her sides seemed 
to touch two opposite banks of big rivers and her bottom the 
ground under water, Next started ‘ Ajavšelpāt' (the invineible steel- 
bottomed). There was an arrangement for a big fair in this ship. 
Then eame up the * lldaytārā ' (the morning-star), Her length was so 
extraordinarily large that when half the portion was exposed to rain 
the other half enjoyed sun-shine. Then sailed the * l'iáthüti' (or the 
parrot-beaked). She was filled with merchandise, such as jute and 
coarse blankets, ete. Then followed the * Dhabal' or (the white), 
She moved slowly and often stopped on account of her great bulk. 
After every stoppage she was to be set in motion by sacrificing a 
hundred goats. Then sailed the * Kedar,’ or the great god Siva. Before 
reaching the shore the ship bad to be worshipped with incense 
and * Panchapradip’ as is done in *» temple when performing the 
evening service.’ Then came the * Pakshiréj,’ or (the Priace 
of Birds). Many fruit trees of considerably large size were there 
for the use of the people on board the ship, Then was launched the 
'Bhīmāksa * or (the fierce-eyed). This vessel carried fourteen lakhs 
of conch-shells. This was followed by the vessel * ankhatali’ or (the 
treasure of shells). Her principal parts were made of sandal wood. 
Behind her sailed the vessel ‘ Ájlü-kájlà.' She used to devoura 
hundred goats at every turn of the river (meaning thatr its size was 
so big that at every turn its motion had to be ensured by sacrificing 
10U goats). Thus one after another the ships proceeded to the 


Gangāsāgar.* 


' The popular notion of the old Bengalis aboutthe ships being endowed with 
life bears a striking similarity to the notion of tho people of ancient Europe, 
Wo learn in Groto's History of Greece (London, John Murray, 2nd edn., Vol. I 
p. 214) the following :—" Argus, the son of Phryscus, directed by the ficial 
ings of Athen, built tho ship inserting in the prow a piece of timber, from the 
celebrated oak of Dodona, which was endowod with the faculty of speech." See 
also Apollon. Rhod., 525; IV, 550.  Apollodor. i, 9, 16. Cf. the death of Iphyginia 
daughter of Avamomnon of Homer's Ilind. 


s cole fui i 
AIA ahenten femi aita ww 
Cae ata Ofer mcn orit v 
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The following descriptions found in the Manasimangal by Bansi- 
dás (D. Chakravorti's ed.), p. 288, may also be noted :— 

“The first vessel which Chand launched on water was Madhu- 
kara. Ite deck was filled with earth, so that it took the appearance 
of land on which a small town with markets was set up. The fore- 
deek was reserved for worship. A tank of fresh water was there with 
aquatic plants on its surface to keep it cool and with fish of various 
deseriptions. A vegetable and a flower-garden completed the outfit 
of this wonderful ship." The merchant Cháügd ascertained the cost 
' of this ship to be fourteen lakhs of * tankās ' as may be gathered from 
` what he bad said to his treasurer Govinda. He furthermore said that 
the merchandise on board this ship was worth the same amount. ' 


Sta "og aeui fer «tow fears | 
sata SE ge ift) crea) va Sq. |, 
Bla tice atexizw few ai exierat | 
ata Seca sfni ataca siwi cafe u 
i sta vice qeria fer SsIwfG+TETI | 
cae In 93127] Nē GIF «ipu ú 
Sta mics erin fes icu "wp | 
AGHA gU SIC ATSIC CAH SW N 
sta site gfaufēa fusi waacses9o | 
utera Sia fafaa Arata aid W 
Sta aie atentan fori Aitu Suet | 
SAS «Dp wu? Acre o ua l 
sta "fc «i euren femi acy Paiga | 
Cat ate wea AY TS mE SIE K. 
— fas acera FPU | 


are saisf 4 fo wats | 
voe bo bad VAN AITU a 


i Ron aa wit e e T 
cote vie etui C Ata xm FR l 
eta CSKA confe ms «TS | 
cir mui StH nifa rto te WES À 
qs AAA, *j: xv | 
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Another deseription found in the same work, p. 319, is given 
below :— 

* First started Sankhachuda followed by Chhatighati (the ship 
of wares) which was filled with earthen-wares. Then Kājalrekhi 
(lined with collyrium), Durgšbar (the boon of the goddess | Durga) 
and Mūānikyameruš (the diamoud-crowned) sailed one after another. 
The last was so big that it had to be driven by sixteen hundred oarsmen. 
Then proceeded Āgal-pāgal (the mad), Rájaballabha (the favourite of 
the king), Hansakhal (the Royal duck) and Sāgarphenā (the sea-foim ), 
one behind the other. The last one was filled with soldiers of Kalinga. - 
Behind these ships came Udaygiri (the mountain of the rising sun), - 
followed by Laksmipāsā (the abode of the harvest goddess). In the 
latter ship the priest Subbai established himself with all the requisites 
for worshipping Haragauri. The next two vessels were Udaytārā 
(the morning-star) and Gangaprasad (the favour of the Ganges). 
The last one of -the fourteen ships'was the flagship Madhukara, the 
Bee, which was the best of the lot. In this ship the merchant Chand, 
the lord of the fleet, had his quarters with his five advisers. During 
the voyage the crew sang Sfiri songs (a kind of chorus) all the 
while. 

| SMe aH «fs ate afani sfewta «fe 
etara faferm "psg | 
celu Sta «rr arc Sian ake 
gerit seal feum h 
Sra æſcaca ccs wwtu Sth 
oped fafermi giaa x 
xtfea cow sio aiats Me icu 
STA C" ATH Tse | 
ua g asums aw EU] Sars 
"gc fufrm winan a 
SCR ATTA atta wfewern 
"eta cies fan Safafa i 
anos weiterer A atta ates apri 
Frey «tre fre woe y ” 
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Another description from the Chandikāvya by Kavikankan 
Mukundarim, p. 191, is given below :— 

First was recovered from water the ship —— Its draw- 
ing-room was made of pure gold. "Then eame the turn of Durgabar. 
It was full of gābars or sailors. Then came to sight the ship * Gui- 
rekhi” Her mast (Milumwood) might be seen from a distance of 
six miles. Another ship which rose up was the Sankhachuda. Her 
breadth was eighty yards. Another ship named Chandrapal was 
now recovered from the depth of water. When sailing, her sides 
"touched both the banks of the river. The eevénth and the last vessel 
was Chhatimati which carried rice.'! 


Sasia WC saiet Sta ea 
Seer farm ayes | * 

seria xc wfa Pme fien 
Cx aica sina os W 


corm few) aitai ata ee AZ Alea i" 
Cet" ty corta] atsa | 


fer) 74 pcm ane BEST cara širē 
| fus «tē gan- FFT ú 
SHIGA nrw, Ys 552 | 


t aca Shas femi IO AES | 

Gas ate ta «efe Wa d 
ta femi wfs aita zia | 
ares Pif! sirs wfs sias n 
era ferita cote «icu «utor | 
s aeaa ved ate wieperis orf« a 
ata ferta cef IC "xp | 
attīsta Aisi tiers GE I 
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In the midst of the evidently exaggerated descriptions of the 
poets about big vessels we sometimes come aeross aecounts of smaller 
crafts in our old literature. We find in Bansidás (p. 320), for 
example the following :—'*'The admiral Gopal who sailed first had 
with him forty-two small boats (hāt-nāo). The mode of construction 
of the river-boats and that of sea-going ships are now precisely the 
game as we read about them in our old literature and the nomencla- 
ture adopted in the past was on the whole the same as we use it now. 
It seems that the sea-going ships and the river-crafts were built on 
the same priociple. Even the other day a coasting vessel named 
the Aminakhatun and its sister-vessels of considerable tonnage were 
built by a merehant of Chittagong with the help of local carpenters 
and mechanics and the method of building adopted for the purpose 
appears to be the same as was done in the past. So far as their 
build and speéd aré-concerned, these ships were perhaps not inferior to 
those used in England in the days of Nelson. A point of coincidence, 
s.e., of keeping a flagship in the mercantile marine as we find in the 
navy of the. civilised world to-day is indeed curious. The numbers of 
ships, f.e. seven and fourteen, which the merchants of old generally 
adopted in completing a fleet were perhaps due to the notion that 
these numbers were auspicious. A merchant before undertaking a 
voyage used to perform certain ceremonies.* 


The following among others constituted the crew of a ship :— 
l. Gābar (sailors, consisting of two classes): (a) Maánjhi or 
oarsmen, (^) Dari or Karnadhar (helmsmen). 


2. Sutradhar or Carpenter. 

3. Karmakār or blacksmith. 

4. Paik or foot-soldiers. 

5. Dubāri or diver, 

6. Mirbahar or admiral. 

7. Karikar or craftsmen 

B, Kārāri or helmsman and captain. š 


"ra fei feces «ira cwllosdo | 
qe Sal fim 5*1 ata "sib. . 
—eFrews, 4: 525 


' Beo Son's Folk-literaturo of Bengal, Caloutta University, pp. 73-75. 
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Gabar,—a sailor. The caste from which boatmen were gener- 
ally recruited is still known as Ghiübar in Bengal. They were 
exceptionally sturdy and the term ‘ Gaithyargabar,’ applied to them, 
signifies great physical strength. The sailors used to sing a chorus 
called Sari when plying their oars.* The sailors were mainly re- 
eruited from East Bengal.* 

Sutradbar,—carpenter. Carpenters’ services were required for 
repairs and the joining of parts; these carpenters supplied the 
necessary crew corresponding to an Engineering staff maintained on 
board a modern ship. Carpenters were easential for European ships 
when steamships were not in vogue. 

Karmakar,—blacksmith. Blacksmiths were engaged in building 
a sbip and as their services were considered indispensable, they were 
taken on board the ships. 

Paik,—foot-soldiers. They were taken in -perhaps owing to 
insecurity of the age, to protect merchandise from any possible attacks 
of pirates or hostile foreigners.” Mention is found of the Telugu 
soldiers employed by the Bengalis in the Manasá-Manzal and the 
Dharma-mangal poems. 

Dubāri,—divers. They accompanied the sea-going merchant 
vessels to ascertain if there was anything wrong in that part of a 
vessel which remained under the water. * 

Mirbahar,—admiral. It is an abbreviation of the Arabic term 
Amir-al-Bahar, meaning an admiral of a fleet. The admirals would 
not only accompany warships but also armed merchantmen as appears 
from the description of Chiind’s voyage for trade. In Bansidās we 
find Admiral Gopal accompanying the carpenters in their voyage 
in quest of Manapaban wood perhaps to guard them against any 
possible attack, a precautgon which was considered necessary to 
provide against insecure sea-voyage. 

From the descriptions that one comes across in the works of our 
poets it appears that the merchandise carried in Bengali vessels was 


* See Satyanür&yaner Panthi, edited by Abdul Karim and Manasimangal poems. 

* See Kavikankan, pp. 198 and 207-8. The Gābars used ' Danda (helm), Danda 
Kerwāls (oars), Bansakerwāls (bamboo-poles) and Fans (chords) to ply the vessels 
Soo Kavikankan, pp. 105, 227, 104, 228, 207, 220, 234, 230. 

* See Hansidās, p. 329. 

* Beo Bansidās, p. 329, 
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mainly intended for export to Pātan and Singhal. A system of 


barter was generally resorted to and fraud' played by the Bengali ` 
merchants on foreigners of questionable civilization, furnished a stock 
of humour and fun to our poets, on which all of them wrote in the mL 
same strain. We find occasional mention of merchandise, wherein 
the prices are sometimes ludicrously exaggerated, for during the time 
when these works were written, sea-voyage was reduced to a vague 
tradition in which facts and fiction were hopelessly blended together. 
Still we give below two lists which may be found interesting as 
they no doubt contain some elements of truth. According to Bansidiis, 
it was the Bengali merehants who introduced cocoanuts and betels in 
some foreign countries, but this seems to be a myth. 

First Lat. 
Items of Bengali Merchandise. Articles of foreign countries, 
(1) Betel-leaves — ^.in eee of Ten emeralds for each leaf. 


(2) Betel-nut a Ten gems. 
(3) Lime " Quick-silver. 
(4) Catechew ša Gorachanā (a bright yellow 
pigment). 
(5) Cardamom "» Pearl. 
(6) Satābari Kamēswar 
(Asparagnr racemosus) ,, Musk. 
(7) Fruits » Golden bricks, bells, etc. 
(5) Vegetable-roots T Diamopd. 
(9) Pulses » Corals. 
(10) Onions and garlics  ,, Maces. 
(11) Camphor » * Bakhar.’ 
(12) Water-weeds " Diamond. 
(13) Dolichos gladiatus 
(Mākhanā) " Ruby. 
(14) Goats and sheep š Gold. 
(15) Radish ” Ivory. 3 
(16) Dry fish p Sandal-wood, 
(17) Sugarcane T Royal maces (nabadanda, symbol 
Ir of royalty). 
> (18) Jute — Chowrie ——— 
* Bee the Chandik&vya by Kavikankan character ur&ricila 
A story — —* Majumdar. * E “a the 
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Items of Bengali Merchandise, 


Articles of foreign countries. 


(19) Wooden utensile in exchange of Gold and Silver utensils. 


(20) Wooden furniture 5 
(21) Earthenwares FU 
(22) Oil and clarified 
butter * 
(23) Kumkum " 
(24) Poppy » 
etc. 


Golden furniture. 
Bell-metal utensils. 


Quick-silver. 
Jarful of honey. 
String of gold-bell. 


eto. 


For a reference to the above list, see Bansidās, pp. 380-390 


` 392-398 (D. Chakravorti's ed.). 


Second List. 


Items of Bengali Merchandise. 


l. Deer in exchange of 
2. * Biranga' )) 
9. Suntha 4 
4. A pe T 
5. Pi geon " 
6. Fruits 2: 
7. Bahara is 
8. Jute * 
9. Glass UG 
10. Sea-salt E 
11. Dhati (cloth) * 
12. Oyster-shell = 
13. Harital » 
14. “Jošni' tā 
15. “Chua” y 
16. Sheep » 


' west ifa aita, 


Articles of foreign countries. 


Horse. `° 


- Clove. 


Tanka—a kind of wood apple, 
Feronia Efephantum. 

Elephant. 

Suš (a bristly Caterpillar). 

“ Jüyfal." 

Betel-nut. 

White Chowrie (Chamar). 

Emerald. 

Hock-salt. 

Pots. 

Pear!. 

Diamond. 

(4 Yuri." 

Sandal- paste. 

Horse. 


ymy faraja, 
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See Kavikankan Mukundaram's Chandi-Kāvya, p. 191 — Dhana- 
pati's exchange of merchandise in Ceylon.' The exchange of 
commodities seems to be somewhat more reasonable — than that 
to be found in Bansidās. 

It is to be noted that there was a time when glass used 
to be exported from India. We learn the following in tne 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, pp. ?20-221 (by W. H. Schoff, A.M., 
Longmans Green & Co., 1912). 

“The origin of the glass industry in India is uncertain. 
According to Mitra, Antiquities of Orissa, I, 101, it was made 
in Ceylon in the 3rd century B. C. and Pliny (XXXVI, 66) - 
refere to the glass of India as superior to all others, because 
‘made of pounded crystal” Mirrors, with a foil of leas and 
tin, were largely used at the time of the Periplus, and Pliny 
indicates (XXXVII, 20) that ‘the people of India, by colouring 
erystal, bave found a method of imitating various precious 
stones, Beryls in particular.’ An early play, the Mriehbakatika, 
or Little Clay-Cart, describes a scene in a court of justice to 
this effect (Mitra, 100; see also A. W. Ryder's translation, 


Cambridge, 1905).” 


qm wfacs sa, 21 frei mes, 
Sala TU caab | 
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The Bengali merchants usually carried on trade with Ceylon and 
Pātan in Guzrat and visited the following ports : 
Puri. 
Kalinga or Kalingapatam. 
Chilküchuh or Chicācole in the Madras Presidency. 
Banpur. 
Setubandha Rāmeswar. 
City of Lanka (in Ceylon). 
. Nilaecā or Laccadives. 
8. Pātan (iu Guzrat). 

One of the chief places outside India visited by tae Bengali 
merchants was the Laccadives. Mention is- found also of Pralamba, 
Nakut, Abeelankā, Chandrasalya island and Abartand island whieh we 
cannot identify but which undoubtedly lay outside our country. 
A vivid description of the coasting voyage of the Bengali vessels from 
Septagrām (an inland port of Bengal) to Pátan in Gazrat by doub- 
ling the Cape Comorin, is found in the Manasimangal poems of 
Bansidās. In the Chandikāvya of Kavikankan Mukundarām we find 
accounts of mercantile adventurers of Bengal related in glowing 
terms. The lists of ports, both Indian and foreign, and the conditions 
of sea-voyage tally in both these works. 

In Bansidás we find the following description of the voyage of 
Chand, the merchant. Inspite of poetic fancy and exaggeration, a 
rough ides of the sea-routes and ports may be gleaned from it, 

«4 The merchant started for south Pātan. There were great cele- 
brations and festivities at the city of Champaka. All the sbips 
started one after another. At the head of the vanguard was admiral 
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Gopal with forty-two small vessels. After leaving bis own territory 
Chand passed through the following places in succession : Kāmārhāti, 
Madhyanagar, Pratāpgarh, Gopālpur and Rāmnagar. He then reached 
Kalidāh-Sāgar which he crossed leaving to the right Gandharvapur 
and Birnagar to the left. Then the merchant reached the mouths of 
the Ganges after passing through Kümeswar, Māndarerthānā, Pichaltā 
and Rāmbishnupuri one after another. At Gangāsagar Chand 
performed worship and sacrificed goats. After leaving Champaknagar 
the ships were on the voyage for five months. The merchant passed 
through many difficult places after having reached the sea. He passed 


through Utkal and Kalinga on his right. Crabs, lobsters, leeches and 


crocodiles obstructed his passage through the malice of Manasa Devi. 
At last the merchant reached the golden Lankā surrounded by golden 
walls. Chand here saw the Rákshasa king and received his pass-port 
before proceeding further. Then he left Lankā on bis right and 
passed the Malaya“ mountain near Cape Comorin. He also passed 
Bijaynagar (Ceylonese?) then ruled by King Ahi. The next important 
place which the merchant visited was Parasurümtirtha. Leaving 
this place the merchant reached the vast sea known as the Nilaccar- 
bunk (/:/. bend of sea near Nilaeca—perbaps Laccadives). Reaohing 
this sea the crew felt giddy as they heard the deep sound of the waves 
which rose as high as mountains, They almost lost their way but 
through the expert direction of Captain Dulü: the vessels were steered 
properly. It was by looking at the stars that Dulai could keep to the 
right direction, After much trouble, the anerehant Chánd and his com- 
panions reached the city of Patan, then ruled by King Chandraketu.' 

On Chānd's way back from Pātan, he crossed the Laccadives, then 
passed the Vindhya-ranges, Lankā, Setubandha-Rameswar and 
reached Kālidaha-sāgar where he experienced a heavy storm.? 

The above description leads us to the conclusion that Pātan, once 
a celebrated city iu Guzrat, was frequented by the merchants of 
Bengal who reached the place by sea crossing the Bay of Bengal, 
part of the Indian Ocean and the Arabian Sea, The voyage was 
probably a coasting one and Ceylon which stood midway between 
Bengal and Guzrat by the sea-route, was a favourite place of com- 
merce for the merchants of Bengal. Patan is notan inland city similar 


* See Bansidas, pp. 318-339. 
* Seo Bansidas, Pp. 396.390. 
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to Tāmralipti or Tamluk which was once one of the most important 
seaports of Bengal. Though Patan means a city yet the frequent 
mention of this particular Patan and the way leading to it, makes us 
think that it is no other than the Pátan or Somnath Patan of Oosras, 
not a fanciful creation of our poets." 


BLA 72184 iw «ēra | 


pr» asta fafa, celzceUCS emlofe, 
aumfa Siar sc u 
eit atm «ps ate, «fai exta) «te, 


ZA Sfar "up | 
cetBeh ta "ice, irs Say eferirw, 
EPA gay fares n 


entre fraaa GT [DO wienia | 
Slat ACH SS ale DR «fa Ú 
“tal of Ct 5c if are | 
aie “tS beim wc 315 418! 
Spates styten eta “fae | 
wiwiz izies Sifea fafücw n 
pasta F feet YEA | 

esa sine gieta xeu . 
KIT Cfl TT ra wtw= fa | 
atfen aifaal sce erata 8 
CISC sym OX STRING | 
"icm sea) ate ATA wii x 
frees «iex aif ate wiwtwif%w | 
AC «ep oon wTmafsg ahs ñ 
eafes Cea ice ate SYF | 
TAL TATA STS GFT AMF | 
aie) ca acm aie) State ateta | 
. Stapf afè gai core aiterteta 
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Tt seeus our merchants used to frequent the islands and 
ports of the Bay of Bengal to which reference has already been made , 
in this Chapter. 

The following description is to be found in Bijay Gupta's 
Manasá Mangal (N. M. Sen Gupta's ed., pp. 194-195): 

“Ob merchants, listen. In the north King Mukteswar reigns. 
It is very difficult to comprehend the ways of bis people. They take 
the seeds of pepper for rice. The king of the east is known as Bidyā- 
sanga. The greater the bulk of the person the more the respect 
is shown to him. The people are all degraded and the social custome : 
are in a most pitiable condition. Marriage-laws are not at all strict 
as brothers oftem exchange their wives. Even a brother marries bis 
sister in that land. The women enjoy complete freedom and use 
coloured cloth especially to cover the breast. Caste-system is not obser- 
ved at all. In tbe west the people are barbarous. They bore their 
ears, seldom observe any caste distinction and use ornaments 
on the neck. They do not give the girls in marriage unless they 
are sixteen and even then they put the married girl for some time in 
the priest's house iu lieu of his fee. A married girl even keeps the 
house of her husband's sister's husband, In case of any child being 
born, it shares the property on both sides.’ Now hear the condi- 
tion of Pitan or the South Pātan. Its king is Bikram Kesari. The 
people of this land are very rich. They keep jars full of gems, In their 
mod conch-shells, pearls, etc., are abundant as sea-waves fling them 


xi nx oam ow) SET | 
fea dirs cote few) af ofa n 


vera ofan fac cafes tari | 

whee riba «fe wow few) stays 

terifi | 

RÄ THAT, Yt 536-952 | 


x ` The peculiar customs regarding inberitance much as inheritance of nephewa 
aa found in Bansidés are still prevalent among the Naira The presrevation of 


dead.bodims mentioned in the same work givos us of | 
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in large numbers on the shore in particular phases of the moon. 
Even the poor own oysters and pearls,” ! 

The above lines, though full of grotesque fiction, seem to 


contain some grains of truth. By the term “the North" the poet 
perhaps indicates the foreign countries to the North-east of Bengal. 


Sga furem ww] =s Trista | 
c comam wipe aI afeeda s 
afacs wi ortfa feg c onem we 
C CUT cree «tu afacoa «a | 
jā carta ate) ata fast | 
A Crs Aly fa TS acu I 
MATA TS CUTS SAAC ATS | 
arsa wifz 17 12 Here oer oa 
cet STRA ay ara ·fact www | 
Sil "Sa Ya Fra SĒTU WoW eT ` 
Aer aifea ata cagtu F wicw | 
ffa Pa feral GTA ic ú 
aa wifs «wibifs «ifte ateta | 
wid ata IE ees stefa Od 
A oma CT Tq wf qw «m | 
cerwim fari afe wifeme cerēt ú 
stamma va fafa ater sj sar | 
cece fam ws qan) CET wife wtf= a 
Bie pyre «fu gpa sre | 
Aics ofan asta we cath i 
ores ofan alga Safes xm | 
farsa wfem yia «fa arta n 
> Se) FIS sraa few) wfam «ps | 
EACT WIS OM MTA INIA a 
terifā i 
—feermectia aA (RATA Ora E), "i »28-224| 
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From Chittagong onwards to China, people are fond of pepper and, 
they take it in excessive quantity with their meal. By the term ‘the 
East’ the poet perhaps means the Buddhist Burma and the adjoining 
countries where owing to the influence of Buddhism caste system is 
ignored and marriagē-lawe are less rigorous, The Burmese women 
are very fond of coloured garments. Freedom of women is also 
allowed in Burma. The Western country may possibly mean the 
Madras Presideney which lies to the South-west of Bengal. - As 
regarde Patan, it may be said that it was a neh city or else the 
merchant vessels would not have been deserib&d as visiting the place |  * 
for the purpose of trade. 
Another account of-the voyages of the Bengalis (as found in 
Kavikankan 's Chandikávya, pp. 195-202) runs thus: 
“After the performance of the usual ceremonies before sailing, 
the merchant Dhanapati passed the following places : Bhowsingerghát, 
Mātiārisafar, Chandigachhé, Bolānpur, Purathan, Nabadwip, Mirza- 
par, Ámboá, Santipur, Guptipšrš, Ul&, Khishma, Mahespur, Fulia 
and Hálisahar—all by the side of the Ganges. Then he reached the 
very celebrated inland port of Bengal known as Saptagrām near the 
Tribeni. The poet here incidentally praised this port and gave it a 
superior place among the following ports and places (some of which 
are Indian avd some foreign) known to the poet. They are the ports 
of Kalinga, Trailanga, Anga, Vanga, Carnāt, Mahendra, Magadha, 
Mahārāstra, Guzrát, Barendra, Vindhya, Pingal, Utkal, Drāvir, Rarha, 
j i Bijoynagar, Mathurā, Dwārakā, Kāsi, Kankbal, Kekaya, Purabsk, 
h Anayuk, GodAbari Gaya, Sylhet, Kamrup, Koch, Hangar, Trihatta, 
"i Mānikā, Fatiká, Lankā, Pralamba, Nākutta, Bagar, Malay (Indian), 
Kurukshetra, Bateswari, Ahulankā, Sibatta, Mahānatta and Hastinā, 
x ete. According to the poet the merchants of the above places visit — 
"n. Saptagràm but the merchants of Saptagrám do never visit those | 
Lh ports and places (these prove the exaggerated notion of the poet 
J about Saptagrám ). 
gr At Saptagrām the merchant took on board sufficient quantity of 








water for hi» voyage; he then passed some other places of 
note by the river banks, such as Nīmšitirtha, Betarab, Bagan, 
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merchant twenty days to reach the canal of Angārpur. Then his 


vessels entered the sea adjoining the country of the Dravidas. The 
first. place of uote was Puri, celebrated for the temple of Jagannath. 
: Then the merchant visited Chilk&ebuli or Chiešeole. Next ports 
: of note were Baligh@iai and Bānpur which were soon left behind. 
They then reached the land of the Firinghees (Portuguese). They 
stealthily passed this place under cover of darkness at night as they 
were afraid of thes: people who were very strong for their fleet of 
warships which were known as Hürmádàá (Portuguese Armada, the 
* . Portuguese being very strong in ships in these parte). Dhanapati 
then passed some seas which were infested with crabs, snakes and 
crocodiles, ete., like Chānd. After much difficulty he reached Lanka. 
Before reaching  Lank&, however, Dhanapati's "vessels touched 
Setubandha-Rameswar and crossed — Káülidaha or  Black-watered 

Sea.” | . 


` grafvs GFE ten Aga | 

wfa ufa afm crm) uice ww n 

vus mu "uro FR cxmtfa | 

qifen «gu aw «rem Kam a 
(targa oon firm mes eerie | 

( ate ate afm eee aty egufa ) « 

ste frea wrbwta Sifeca fm ı 

areuifa mara «ta qia e s : 
mwa CHICK "TG te IO ATG | 








diem pite! carmavicua «i a 
F qm wf opera fire far «ru | 
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It is peculiar that Kalidaha which Bansidás mentions to be near 
Bengal Kavikankan places near Ceylon. It may be that any expanse 
of blue sea was called by them ‘ Kálidaha.' As forthe mention ot 
Hārmādās, it may safely be sail that they are matters of history. 
The Portuguese pirate-vessels were for some time the curse of the 


eastern sea. 
In the voyage of Srimanta, son of Dhanapati, we come across 


the names of two islands namely, Chandrasalya and Abartana, both 
lying on the way to Ceylon. We cannot locate these islands as we 
cannot locate Būnpur ‘ew ronte’ to Chand's voyage, for obvious . 


. qatu bran sA Sawa fa | 
geja wo foo Ffan ota à 
atau) es Whe sw ofits c» ES | 
sifera afer sa) wiwa) gas n 
ate «iE AN Ws ee CsU TIT | 
ata Stew “fees siaa fm etrtwl t 
Wer xfi fasta atest ates | 
Reda fe woo alga fewi Sica s 
ACE Aries athe See | 
xem VIS few fm war M 
[cx wIfeores aie fact. | 

| alata ii fex? ar ofa i 

h wfüw vow ww vw eid | 
| WES uu xwfaiE eens i 
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reasons, Thongh there is evidently much exaggeration about the 
size of the ships, it is quite probable that the vessels belonging to 
Bengali merchants were often of enormous size, for the bulk of ships 
counted very much during those days.* The Bengali poete had some 
traditions of the past, to which they added much that they derived 
from their imagination. In one of the ballads of Mymensingh, it is 
mentioned that a vessel was called koshā, because ite length was 
two miles (a krosha). Of course, it is almost absurd to suppose that 
any vessel could be of such a monstrous shape, but it is not unlikely 
that in ancient times when there was a fashion in the civilised 
countries such as Egypt and Babylon, and as a matter of fact all the 
world over, in constructing huge and titanic vessels, a full fleet was 
sometimes made to cover a space of more than a mile, the tradition of 


which still lingers in the name of pleasure-boats, known as * Kosháü." 
E —— 


CHAPTER III 
COSTUMES. 


The costumes and ornaments of the old Bengali people were 
different in many respects from those used now-a-days by them. 
In this respect Bengal had more kinship with the up-country than 
we see it now, The illustrations given in the following pages are 
from works mostly written in the Mahomedan period though they will 
nppear to represent things having a bearing on an earlier period. 

Angarakha.—Ilt was a kind of coat once favoured in Bengal and 
still in use in Rajputana, Gujrat and some other parts of Northern 
India. It was a military dress in the Hindu period and this may 
be understood from the fact that the Rajputs still commonly «use ic 
while other people such as Bšnišs do so but rarely. The Rajputs 
used it with a breast-plate purely for military purposes, which might 
bave served as 'kabach' or armour, of which we have frequent 
mention in our old literature. The Angarākhā is now generally 
used as a purely civil dress. In Kotah (Rajputana) and Gujrat it 
is more commonly termed as Koriā. Koriā or Angarākhā as used 
by them is a long garment reaching the knee-joint and instead of 


' For detailed informgtion on Ancient ship-building of Bengal which is atill 


B current to some extent in Chittagong, see among others au article on tbe above 


subject in the Bengali newspaper " Jyoti,” dated the 17th. Bhsdra (1327 B.S). See 
also Introduction to Mymensingh Ballads (Vol. 2, C. U. Publication) by Dr. Sen. 
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buttons it has fastenings in the neck and breast. With an additional 
fastening at the waist it constitutes a special type and is known as. , 
‘ Balabandi-koria.’ The cuff of the Koriá is generally loose though 
sometimes close-fitting when buttons are used. In Bengal its use is ; 
restrieted, being worn by old men in the remote eorners of the provinee.! 
"guchuli.2—A corset. It is still used in many parts of India, 
such as Behar, United Provinces, etc. In Bengal it was considered 
as a fancy dress by ladies even in the days of the Mahomedan rule. 
But it is no longer a favourite costume with them. Kancbuli has two 
main types, one short—covering only the breast, and the other long— . 
reaching down to the waist. This corset is fastened at the back with 
ribbons. Reference to this garment has been made by Kānā Hari 
Datta, Chandidés and a host of other writers, times without number. 
Old kānchulis bore beautiful artistic decorations—specimens of needle- 
work. For a description of these» decorations we may refer our 
readers to the Dharmawangal poems by Ruprám. Here we find 
Nayüni wearing a Kānchuli, with exquisite needle-work decorations 
representing the ‘risa’ of Srikrishna. In Harivamsa by Dwija 
Bhowüni Das we find the description of a Kanchuli with the figures 
of Dasūvatāra on it. In Kavikankan's description of Künchuli we 
find the figure of Bhagawati adorning the dress. "The pietorial 
representations given by our poets are evidently exaggerated, but it 
cannot be denied tbat there is some truth in them. Specimens of 
beautiful repesentation of pictures are still available at Dacca, Benares 
and some other parts of Northern India: ` 
* Nibibandha.* —A kind of belt used by women. Another kind of 
belt, not so fine and artistic as the Nibibandha, was made use of 


* For Angarükhá see the Dharmamangal poems by Hüman&ürüyan, C. U, MB, 
I No. 2454, Fol. 12, x E 
! "wow wmwcafs «ca cmfs iet wa : b * 
y (The general put on 'Angar&kh&" and looked fierce.) Bee also ab OCAT YN 








| Vol. I, p. 76, where it has been made synonymous with sinjo ie dam ieguves 
ie * For a description of Kānchuli wee Sree-Krishna Wiccan (eid by hawa. 
AN | ranjan Roy) among other works. 

e I 9. Sec Mannsāmangai, by Bansidás, p. 312, 
jc > —— — P 
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by men, and it was called Patukā. The belt had a string of 
small bells attached to it, from end to end, to keep up a jingling 
sound pleasing to the ears as the wearer moved about. Description 
of women using Nibibandha when dancing and of men using 
Patuká when going to battle, are to be found in our old literature, 
such as the Dharmamangal and Manasámangal poems, 

The following gives an account of the different kinds of costumes 
used by people of different professions : 

A Brakmin.*—The Dhuti and Chāddar of the priestly Brahmins 
are, of course, of hoary antiquity. Garments, such as shirt or coat 
were never used by them. The Brahmin priests would never use 
garlands or scente, specially when they were ‘ Brati’ or engaged 
in observing austerities. Chaitanya, when a young man, used scents 
and garlands as he was not a * Brati Bipra.' 

Yogi —aAn ascetic of the Yogi class used to shave his head, wear 
* Kundals ' or earrings of copper, rub his body with ashes, put on 
a rag and carry a beggar’s knapsack, a dry pumpkin-gourd and a 
stick. "The most significant mark of a Yogi or Yogini was the use 
ofa Kundal. This, however, was often used asa threat by people 


(The commander tightered a golden belt around his waist). 
CITA MHF iey : 
(The commander tightened n “belt around hia waist). Seo also Bannidās, p. 312. 
See Rāmnārāyan, C, U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, : 
wa wa TZS AMA catia: 
(Clowe-fitting bella surrounded the waist of the warrior.) 


* Soo the Mahübhürata by Kusidās, p. 269, 


ays) fap tem CFA CER gaieta | 
ave Sea xm sow 031913 0 
- SAARA w uim) ATfē sca sten | 


(Why have you all owerlooked the custom by wearing garlands and using scents 
* and sandal- paste, inspite of the fact that you are all Banhmin Beatie? A wise 
Bmhmin uever wears a garland.) 


* 
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offering, as it did, a broad hint of his desire to turn a Yogi or 
Yogini, ' 

A merchant; —The merchant community as well as the upper + 
classes of the Hindus used rich garments according to their means. — 
Coats were used perhaps on special occasions while a Dhuti, a Chāddar ç 
and a Pāgri constituted their usual costume.* Shoes of various 
deseriptions ineluding silver-shoes were used by persons given to 
luxury. 

A warior,—The dress of warriors in Pre-Mahomedan period 
consisted of an armour, a helmet, a pair of trousers, a belt with 
jingling bells attached to it and shoes sometimes of velvet. Ordinary 
soldiers, however, did not use velvet-shoes. A warrior would use 
armlet, bracelet and Nupur and rub his body with dust like that 
of the Mallas or wrestlers before being engaged in a duel. Long 


* See Govinda Chavāra's song, slokas 645-646, 
Rada gals qur nita CFF | 
wtc Hon fax ee w^ cen 
fasts fem stis sirs celo i 


qig af Firs fa eee Sapna ag 


(The king shaved his head with a golden razor, wore the costume of a Yogi with 
kundals or earrings and rubbed ashes over his body, Oe also wore tho particular 


kind of cloth known as Kaupin. With raga and a boggars knap.sack on his 
shoulders he became m veritable ascetic). See also Bansidās, p. 247, 


mea ots af tdi ufte abreta | 
bd @ ; D £ 
Stata am "fa Curt USES n 
"x mew os wo | | 
(He took the dry skin of a gourd, a stick, raga and bogging — E put on E 
A an ochre-coloured cloth and copper earrings as if n Yogi). * | 
— . .? Bee Bansidas, p. 195, | 










= aimee sfn xiu, miba MIRA S, 
3 niaaa afer aiea 1 ct 
g- (The merchant Chánd started in — He wore silk clothes ond had a ES 
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sticks like the eonstable's regulation * lāthies* were often carried by 
soldiers and these were known as ‘ Ráibáus, In Manik Ganzuli's 
Dharmamangal songs there is an animated description of the march 
of an army in full military dress. ' 

A cow-herd.—He used a short stick (Páchanbá]i) anda piece of 
rope for managing bis cows. He used a Pāgri aud such ornaments as 
‘Tad’ (Armlet), Bala (Bangles), Kundals (earrings), ete. He also 
used a Singa (horn) to call his companions and herds. The cowboys 
were very fond of garlands of field-flowers and specially those of 
Gunjā (Abrus precaterious). They often painted their faces with 
Alakā and Tilakā—marks of sandal-paste.* 

Female dress. —'T he women ordinārily used * Kánchuli ' (corset), 
‘Odna’ (a sort of thin wrapper), Süd! with an underwear and Nibi- 
bandha with ‘ Kinkini' or Ghungura. In the sixteenth century 


uc 


* Seo the Dharmamangal poems, specially of Manik Ganguli for description of 
commander's dress, — 


fera ateta Ween stu, «fm weafe due ju > 


(The commander bad a helmet on bis head, a garment on his body and ho wore an 
excellent pair of silver-shoes.) Seo*aleo Rámnüráyan, C U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13,— 


Api ceixc dica sti atst w : 
(The warrior tied tho girdle or belt round the waist and robbed ochre-coloured dust 
on his body.) Again the same author writes—C, U. MS. No. 2454. F. 13. 


Wa wa agcacs CART celem) sc RTAS ica efe ict Fa ji 


(tho warrior put on his waist close-fitting bells known as ghungbur and wore 
Angar&khá which made him look fierce.) See Mādhavāchāryy's Chandikavya, 


mars cotna cates srs mā: 


(The military ‘Topar’ otherwise known ns Ranatop or helmet adorned the head and 
the bella adorned the waist of the warrior.) See Ramnüráynn, 


Sie «ie Ted ga CITS sta: 


(The Tād or armlet and Bala or banglos adorned the warrior's arms and the Nupur 


"made the fect look pretty). See the Dharmamangal poema by Ramchandra Banerjee, 


` amaiēui oe rata «ira vu: 
(Thousands of soldiers armed with Rāibāns were on their march.) 
* See Gitarntnāvali, Pp. 70-71, 


wes wipe afen efe wie : 
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and even earlier the Bengali women probably used Rocha (the tuck 
of the lower garment which hangs loosely in front of the Sadi). 
The up-country and Marathi women still preserve the display 
of a ‘Kocha’ in front of their Sadi though it is not prevalent at 
present among the Bengali women. It may be said that stray 
references to the use of 'Ghāgrā" is found in our old literature 
such as the Maynāmati songs and the Vaishnava padas, In 
' Kshitish Vamsavalicharit’ too we find mention of the occasional 
nse of Ghagra by ladies in the family of Rājā Krishnachaudra of 
Nadia. All these illustrations tend to prove that Ghāgrā was 


rather used in Bengalas an exceptional dress and came into vogue ' 


in this country in the pre-British period owing to the Mahomedan 
influence and the etiquette then prevalent in the country. It had 
never commanded universal use, perhaps on account of the 
climatic condition of this country. Ghagra is still used in North- 
(The cowboy Sridim comes forward with a red turban on his head.) The same 
author writes again, 

° qc APS waa, eom www | 


cetera corfe atala, Fa Sen Cumi ú ' 
(The cow-boy bad the garland of Abrus precatocious on his neck and armicts 
and bangles om his arms, He had also kundals or earrings on his ears and ho 
carried a rope on his shoulders to bind the cows.) See Mukundamangal by Harīdās, 


* fermrtaca afew sita aces «fm : 
(He started giving signal to his companions" by blowing tho horn.) See Gostha 
by Balarēm Das in which a cow-boy's dress has been thus graphically described :— 


"sow fagfas Coen me qus | 
wire fefes «fs Re ga n 
fat arate an fares fafa 1 
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Western India and this may be due to the close association of the 
people of that province with the Mahomedans on account of the 
latter having had their power most strongly established there. 
The Vaishnava poets of Bengal used the word Ghāgrā probably 
to indicate the ideas they conceived of the Braja-Gopis of 
Vrindavan. Dr. Coomarswami and Mr. Arun Sen 
following in their translation of Vidyāpati : 

** Skirt--Ghāg rā—not now a separate garment but that part of 
the Sadi which forms a skirt. But in Vidyapati's days the costume 
. of Bengali women seems to have been that of Western Hindustan 
(skirt, bodice, veil) familiar in Rajput paintings. In this case 
* Nibibandha ' is actually the skirt-string (p. 177, notes).'' 

They further remarked that “ Nibibandha ie not properly a 
separate garment.” We think that their comments are applicable 
only to the case of Mithila, the land of Vidyāpati and not of Bengal.* 
From a perusal of our old literature it seems doubtful whether 
Nibibandha was not a separate garment. 

Men and women of old used incense (dhup) to dry and to scent 
their hair. For scents, the women used Kumkum, Aguru 
(Agualaria Agolacha Aloe), sandal-paste and scented oil named 
' Nārāyan faila’ and ‘Vishnu Taila.'* Though the use of soap 


consider the 


N. B—Vaisnavas out of their tender feelings for the cows would not use the 
word 'bándhA ' they use the softer word 'ehhādan," hence the word in the above 
quotation. 


' For the use of eli with an underwear by the Bengali ladies see mom 
Dis" ‘The Toilet of Rādhā,* 
‘ay IETA sfa fsera fam | 
Sista Seca aim wry afar |” 


(The beantifal girl wore n» thin red cloth as an ander-wear over which abe put on 
a blae-coloured sadi.) See also Chandidds’ Khandits, 


‘Ae tros sË coteta mua: 
(The blue silk sēdi bad a ' kochá * with it). 
* Soo Manasimangal by Jagat Jiban Ghosal, 


‘aata ewm, fap ten caria crop nn" : 
(Using Narayan Taila and Vishnu Taila in hair.) See also Ģunyapurān by Rāmāi 
Pundit and the Manas&imengal poems by Ketaka Das for a description of the use of 


Taila, Sce also the Manasfimangal poems by Dwija Rasik for a description 
of the uso of Kumkum and sandal-paste, 
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(Sanskrit CF47) is found in Sanskrit works of Susruta and 
Bātsyāyana, its use was perhaps either unknown or forgotten in  , 
Bengal during the period under review. In place of soap myrabolans 
were in use.’ The practice of using musk and sandal-paste was : 
prevalent among both the sexes* Collyrium was indispensable 
with women in former days. Tne sandal-mark (Tilak) on the 
forehead was essential in the Hindu period as the peculiarity of 
marking indicated the particular sect of a person. The painting 
with sandal-paste and musk was sometimes done by way of luxury 
and this was called ‘ Patra-rachana' (/i/, leaf-paintiag).* In it. 
the leaves were not the only things that were represented on the 
cheek, forehead and the breast. The painting Alak& and Tilakā 
were very common.‘ ‘This painting was afterwards practised as 

a regular art and the ingredient of the paint consisted of sandal- 
paste, Haritāl (Yellow orpiment), Munhasilā (Realgar) or Gorachanü 

(a bright yellow pigment).? 


tE DA TE #T%CSCS M": | * 
(The cloth diffares the odour of Kumkum and sandal-paato. ) 
i See Krittivāsi Rāmāyan, 
‘aN on rem were «TĀ? *: 
(The maid uses myrabolans to cleanse Sits's hair.) 
— —— 
stem cafe frm eif swa * : 
(The whole body was Lbosmeared with the sweet-scented sandal-paste). See also 
the pada by Vasudev Ghosh, | 
‘Faf sara cef faa, df germ aie’ ; 


(Rubbing the musked sandal-paste on tho bod and preparing flower-garland, 
* See Jadunandan Das, d ) 


‘safa "ape fefe werten * : 


(Tho forehand was painted — reku 
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In our old literature euch as Mánikehandra Rüjüár Gan, the Manāsā- 
mangal poems and others we find mention of eloths of various 
° — deseriptions?* such as ‘Péter Püchhr&á' and Khunā (ordinary silk 
cloths), * Chatak  Dhoti, Matak  Dhoti (silk cloths of Assam), 
fy" ‘Agun Patsadi’ and ‘ Megh-Dambur,’ ‘ Meghnal’ and * Gangüjali 
Sadi." Gangajali Sádi means that the cloth looked white and 
transparent like the water of the Ganges on account of its fineness 
and superior quality. Similarly Meghnal Sidi of the Maynāmati 
songs and Meghadambur Sii of Kavikankan were named after the 
blue eloud for the resemblance of their eolour with tbat of the cloud. 
* Matakdhoti' had perhaps some similarity with the Matkās of Assam. 
In all probability these Matküs used to be imported into Bengal 
from Assam. There were embroidery and picture: decorations in 
garments,” 
A close study of the old Bengali literature makes it clear that 
the mode of wearing cloth and Pāgri was just the same in our country" 
as is now prevalent in the up-country districts. 


CHAPTER IV 
ORNAMENtIS 


The use of the following ornaments was in vogue in Bengal, 
many of which have now grown obsolete:— 

(i) Sinthi. 3— This is still used in some parts of Bengal and 
nearly everywhere in India-by women as a head ornament. IL 


i See among others the Manasimangal poems by Jagat Jiban Ghosal (17th 
century) for sūdis of very tine fabric with such picturesque namos as Yatrüsid 
(auspicious starting), * Mánjá Phul’ (a kind of white flower), etc. 

* Seo Bansidds (D. Chakravarti's edition), 


‘Seq Eg] (Kai wary oifem | - 
sits q faf es xs fes 
(Her ontiro frame was covered in a line wrapper with beautiful paintings on. 


Listen to what those paintings were about.) 
* Seo the Padāvali by Govinda Das—A visār, 


‘fort age wife, aaia fr fa wtfa, seca onm fs farm" : 
"(The maid Chitra brought n golden Sínthi and put it tenderly on RAdhá's hoad 
between the liair-parting.) 
6 , 





wp. 
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consists of three gold strings two of which ran from ear's end joined 
at the centre by another which goes straight along the bair-parting. 
In Kajputana it is called ‘ Sirbandi.' 

(4) Beshar.*—In rural Bengal it is called * Nākehhabi '—a 
nosp-ornament. It resembles a small semi-circle andis worn by women. 

(ud) Kundal.*—A kind of earring formerly used by both 
sexes. It was generally made of gold inlaid with pearls. In Bengal 
the original form of this ornament has been modernised and is 
now known as earring. The old and original form, however, still 
exists in some parts of Nothern India. 

A special kind of Kundal was known as the '* Makar-Kundal " 
as it resembled the head. of Makara—a kind of sea-fish. Latterly, 
however, this pattern was replaced by others—but the name itself 
was not changed. The present Bengali epithet * Mākri" given to a 
particular kind of earring may have derived ite name from this 
` Makar-Kundal' `A peculiar kind of Kundal which is now used in 
the up-country districts is commonly known as *Chowdáni, It was 
once nsed in Bengal, but not in our days. 

(rr) Kāndālā."—An  ear-ornament otherwise known as 
'Chakr&vali, wora on both ears. Chakra or Chāki was a sort of 


* See Padavali by Jnanadaa, 
‘arta cma cat wfam Fas aya mien : 
(She touched the nose-ornament Boshara and smiled a graceful smile.) 
* Seethe Gitaratnārali" (B. Saha's collection); p. 70, 


“au Pen TS” : 
(The Kuudals or earrings decorate the care), also p. 97, 
"merw FETs Stes, FIA xz Perey’ : 
(On the forebead there were the marka of Alakā and Tilak& and in the ears the 
Md@@ir-kandals) See also Kasi Dās's Mahābhārata, Virāt Parva, p. 542, D. O, Sen's 


edition, ( an 

(a crown, a pair et Metam Kali ^nd pum 

also ibid, 9.29, an Subir ves gie ld); 
‘cm afer ta man gen’: 







(The earrings of the wife of king Pousya.) 
. SQ Xenia NK eM NEA h 


— en rem wt afr Steta wtw CT) wa È : 
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earring exquisitely decorated with pearls and fixed on to the upper 
part of the ear. The ‘Vali’ practically covered the whole 
ear surface. Between the ‘Chakra’ and the * Vali’ another ornament 
known as * Hirāmangalkali * or ‘Madan-Ka‘i’ was also used. Chakr&- 
vali is still worn by Marwari women of Rajputana. 

(v) Hàr.' —A necklace. Frequent mention of a peculiar kind 
of Har known as Sateswari is to be found in our old literature. Along 
with Har another sort of neck-ornament was used, known as * Gri- 
bāpatra.* It fitted the neck closely above the necklace, like 
a collar. It is still used in Bengal and is known as ‘ Chik’ and 
* Hánsuli. At present the use of ‘Hainsuli’ has been rather limited 
as the lower grades of the Mahomedans only seem to favour it. But 
this ornament was used by Hindu ladies in ages long gone by as 
will be evident from stone images of gods and goddesses with 
Hünsuli on, built in the {lth and lžth centuries and even 
earlier. . ° 

(ri) Angada.5—All ornaments for the upper parts of the arms 
were known as Angada. A few of these are noticed below : 


(On the upper part of the ears there were the ‘Chékia’ and below them lengthwise 
were the ‘Valis’ and in the middle the *Hirámanzgal Kadjis') See Chandidis's 
Sri-Krishnakirtan, p. 112, 


“alta Raba fe’ : 


(The ornament Hiridhar KaJis of the cars.) 


^ Bee Ohandidās's Sri Krishnakirtan, p. 88, 
‘faferl comnts it Airea ra": 
(I shall tear off the Sateswari necklace, old lady.) See the Pada by Bhupati Singha, 
eom ufo acoria refan : 


(She wore the nose-ornamont Beshara and the necklace Sateswari.) 
* See BansidAs's Manas&mangal, "Vehār- Bosh,’ 


“ten sic States umet sā: 
(She put on her neck the ornamont Gribapatra which was studded with pearls.) 
| .* Bee Jadanandaa Das, Sri Radbikar Beahabinyās, 
aire fi fate anfārai” : 
(The bow Bisākhī brought the gold armlet ‘Angada’ and put it on Rādhu's 





+ 
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(a) Tád.'—^A pair of plain gold bands about two inches in breadth 
used on the upper parts of the arms. This ornament was not only > 
used by women but by men as well Tad is otherwise known as 
Tāgš. Its use ie now almost obsolete in our country, it having 
been — by ‘Ananta’ (a nicely decorated armlet). I 

(6) Kenr. *— An ornament for the arms used by both the sexes. 
‘Kear’ war a sort of gold band with nice decorations on. It isa 
very old ornament and a reference to it is to be found in old Sanskrit 
works written when the Aryans did not yet settle in Bengal and 
Assam. 

ae Biju, *—An armlet otherwise known as ‘ Bájubandha.' In 

the villages of Bengal, especially of Eastern Bengal, it is still conti- 
nuing its existence though feebly amongst women and children ; 
formerly it was made use of by adult males too. It is generally 
worn high up on „the right arm in Bengal bnt it is sometimes used 
on both the arms in Behar and U. P. Bāju isa sort of thick band 
of mold with engravings on and tied to the arm with a string. 

(d) Mādnli. ‘—An armlet. It is almost similar to Bāju with 
this difference that it contains more decorative work and is less thick. 


` See Banaidās, p. 312, 
"erg ae) ata watíapu! 
(The ornament known as Tad or armlet, BAhuti or bangles and gold Chud or a typo 
of bracelet). Seo also Gitratpēvali, the Chandikiixya by Mādhavācharyya otc., ete. 
° See ‘Govinda Chandrer Git, Slokas 704-06, 
‘TEN CHC WT coya wwe : 
(She pat off the necklace Har, the armlet Kear and the bangles Kankan, 
Brind&ban Die’s Murali Sikshā, — — 
‘ofa me wwa cov : 
(You do take tbe armlota and the bracelets.) — cente 
* Bee Chandrāvalir Panthi (Battie), ° í í 
ACG, TE... CH FE, ate SE ates uuu CINA: 
Cg e eee b .Keur and 
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Other names of this ornament is Tabij (by which name it is known 
in Eastern Bengal) and Kabach. Another variety of this ornament 
is known as Jasham which consists of double rows of Māduli and 
is more commonly used in the rural parts of Bengal. 

The order of the different types of Angada by which they are 
to be worn is summarised below: First (nearest armpit) is worn 
Māduli, then comes Bāju, then Ta) and Jasham and finally Ananta 
elosés& the list. 

(vit) Ratnacind.—A bracelet. It has three distinet parts each 
"having a different name of its own. The upper part is known 
as 74% (Sarala), middle part as pẹ (Cho!) and the forepart 
as %%4 (Kankan)' Sometimes this Kankan, otherwise known 
as Balaya or Bālā, was used as a separate ornament. In Saral a ring of 
pearls or precious stones was set. Adorned with floral decorations 
the Chud was a nicely worked ornament: Chud-iithout Saral and 
Kankan are still used. A kind of bracelet known as Bāhuti * was 
also used. It is even now favoured by the up-country women, A 
kind of shell-bracelet (Lakshmibilās Sankha 3) which was once 
popular bas now become out of fashion. With Kankan was con- 
nected a pair of precious strings and another ornament for the back 
of the palm, known as Hātpadma. In the middle of the back of the 
palm was set an exquisitely beautiful ruby in a golden lotus with 
open petals. "This was fixed to the rings worn on all the fingers. 

(viii) KAadu.—Silver anklets. A peculiar kind of this ornament, 
known as Magar-Khadu,* was in use among both the sexes. In 
Chandidās another kind of Khādu has been mentioned. It was called 


! See Krittibási Hámüyara, 
“Cura Seca ACM CAida wu: 

(Above the shell-braceleta adorned the gold bracelete or Kankan ) 

* and * Bee Bansidās, 

** aie aca mta "al nc: 
(Gold Bibuti or bracelet was worn on the wrist above the Lakabmibilās Sankba 
or shell-bracelet.) 
* Bee Bijay Gupta, -= 
‘cord cw1Ü araa xm «iy, mm: 

(Little boys woro anklete known as Magur-Kbágf.) 
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* Malla-Todar.' The name * Todar ' gives rise to the supposition that, 
it might have been intreduced By Rājā Todar Mall who was for 
some time Akbar's Governor of the Province (13th century). It 
might also have derived its name from the Mallas of Birbhum who 
used the ornament. The wrestlers in those days, used a kind of 
anklets when they were out for a contest. ‘ Mal '—a kind of close- 
fitting ‘ Khš lu ' or anklets, may have derived its name from these 
Mallas. We find mention of Baukaráj Pátá or Bānkpātā-Mal *. in 
our old literature. 
(ir) Uuneākat.,,* otherwise known as  Ujjhhatiká. It is now , 

popularly known as ' Pāshuli." It was a kind of toe-cap. In our 
old literature frequent mention of Ujjhatiké is found. 


CHAPTER V 
CULINARY ART 


The culinary art once attained a high degree of perfeetion in this 
country, It was systematically cultivated by the Hindu women š 
and even the ladies of rank took pride in cooking and thus we find 
a Sanaká * and a Khullanā * preparing a hundred palatable dishes. 


! Bee Chandidis— 
‘ATE Bat WRCETA" : 
(On the beautifal feet adorned the anklete Malla-Togar.) 
* Bee Chandrévalir Panthi p. 199, 
"Aperte xm orf! s c 


(There were nuklēta in tho foot known as‘ Bānkpātā.msl') Rādhā in bas Be tron: 
was described in a Pada by Bansibadan to be wearing Bankarāj Pütë on the —— 
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In ancient time a knowledge of the culinary art in a girl was more 
appreciated than any other attain ments. It was owing to the peculiar 
condition of domestic life in the Hindu society and the part allocated 
in it to women that they acquired efficiency in the art and learnt how 
to cook innumerable articles of food. Due regard was always paid 
to the ordinary rules of hygiene in preparing these dainties. 

In * Dāker-Vachan,' ' composed between the 8th ard 12tb centuries 
A.D., we find mention of curries, plain and simple, being composed 
mainly of vegetables, bearing m striking contrast to the subsequent 
rich dishes of meat and onion of the Mabomedan period. In 
` Mānikchandra Rājār Gin and in other writings of the Pre-Mahomedan 
` period mention of fifty dishes was very common. 

Some of the meals of this period, the preparation-of which seems 
to be forgotten in our days, are enumerated below : 

(i) Sita Misri.—It was a sort of ee sugar made by 
the following process.* 

* The juice of sugarcane is boiled first. At that stage — 
appear on the surface in the form of frothe, whieb when removed 
the sugar gets condensed. It is known as * Raja Gud.' It is then 
made into * Modakgud " or ball-shaped raw sugar which again is kept 
in a jar baving an opening at the bottom. Through this hole the 
liquid portion leaks out. At this stage the upper part of the jug 
is broken and a kind of vegetable leaf commonly known as * gánj' 
is put on the surface. Owing to the chemical action, the raw 
ingredients of sugar become more refined. But it is yet somewhat 
coarse and is called * Bhurā” At this stage, the sugar is kept in the 
sun for some time and is then boiled with milk. This process makes 


Among other instances may be mentioned Surikshá's cooking in Manik Ganguli's 
Dharmamangal poems» and Sith  Devi's cooking in Chaitanya Charitamrita 
(Madhyakhanda). 

! Seo Randhan-Prakaran cf DAker Vachan. 

* See Sahaja Upšsnnñá Tatwa, M.S. (C. U.), 


Qr« cua Eun A ATA | 

Sars cated opm wu «d omia s 
Qr caa tere facta af; 
wih ataga won wf <a Ffa a 
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the sugar milk-white purging it of the coarse substance, This 
refined sugar is again boiled and made into small balls which now 
become very white and are called the ' Olālāudu * or 'Lüddu. These : 
are boiled once more with milk and formed into lump which 
finally boiled with milk and now the preparation of ‘ Sitā-misri 

or the yellow-coloured crystallised sugar is complete," 

(st) ' Jndramitāā * and *aàlfá' seem to have been once very 
common, They are not perhaps known now. * Indra-mithā ’ 
was an article of food (a sort of sweet) of great delicacy. ' 
‘Alfa’ was a kind of sweetmeat mentioned in the Padāvali of 
(Chandidās. 

(ri) Goal-meat with the soft roots of banana plant were made 
into a relishing preparation.* 

(vv) * Gadarer Chim’ (Sheep-skin) seems to have been a dainty. 
In the Manbhum district even the upper elasses, we hear, take the skin 


aama CSS faap cw Shr | 
Kart fere wa mre FT | . 
CHE 6 CNIWCSUS BR Cem) STF | 
sta cart frm sa festa vetu r 
tie cats “te Cec Sa) Sta «n 
Hids «pat sae g4ta a 
SATA bref + fw ws CHT | 

. . — fete) zú Sta ata Tits n 
gaad wa am ate Ste feat i 
wu aims entetestfa à 
A wu cats fra steta femta i 
aree HSS wu RA Sia Ix 1 
Sia a 54 caita foua waw, 


rei fa) ara sta fafswsl er y 

aye aya ad fees) ara | 

cexaty afawa wu cmfaatu a 
F * Vide Mánikchandra HÀjár Gin. < s 
ne z 
" | . 
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of sheep, goat, cte., down to the present day as they relish the fat 
beneath the skin.' 
(0) * Dugdha-Kusmünda, or a combination of milk and gourd 
which is now perhaps an obsolete dish though once very popular.* 
° (=í) * Dugdha-Kusumbhā " was another kind of favourite prepa- 
ration.” It consisted mainly of milk and Cannabis sativa or opium. 
It still constitutes a dainty in Rajputana where it is taken on occasions 
of festivity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PASTIMES. 

The old literature of Bengal abounds with interesting descriptions 
of pastimes proving the masculine vigour and joy of rural life." 
Among these pastimes the Chaugán play attracts our attention as 
being specially favourite with the upper sections of our community. 

The game of Chaugiio used to be played with much vigour.* 
The word Chaugān is of Persian origin, from ‘Chau’-a crooked 
stick and *gün'-a field. The Chaugāa was played on horseback 


! Vide Bijay Gupta, p. 94, and Bansidd’s, p. 289, 

* Vide Kavikankan, p. 157. 

* Vide Bháüratchandra's Anunadámaugal p. 73; also vide History of Bengali 
Language and Literature, p. 390. $ 

* See Banaidãs, p. 276, and Áláol's Padm&vat, pp. 121-122 : 


faan CHCA 13 apes ata | 
atfe af fea xu wt wicwistw | 
ANAA fat eve Si we | 
colita cafes tem Sed Sicates a 
getar otf aby ertferai stiga | 
i apeiti attatfetui stiga! crf à 
- fanifaf ek aca ate cafec | 
| AFC Ses fars «irata fers i 
; fracas wate afa face sta | 
celta tafe eft core Sra a ze" 
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with stick and ball. It was played just in the same way as the Polo 
of the present day. Moreover, the polo originally came from Persia 
where the Changin used to be played and it may, therefore, be 


creat cafa tw Std šalšfa | 
«tcm wife care ego g*wfs n 
taa fia 29 Steet Sfes | 
corral atfen fum fasca fou n 
fan gaļa ACT Cele BY | 
camtatfa wife covet 229m om ú 
. vifa acm cafe cafes ww efm ace | 
uefa faut ate fam acatace v 
. "fU CE wq eel wtw Siting | 
fratrcs aita cre wfmul mda) 
qiue am «m fe og frn | 
atal eraa cafe aeta fre à 
fu ca RETAIS menja stafa | 
"t| ters efa face “fe sive stan 
ers Cers efe coton wtw athe STH | 
Gra pas aja *fas mx | 
ata! al effs aaas cni Sf | 
3 «tetra wn ws of minēts s 
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surmised tbat it took the name of polo (from Tibetan ‘ Paola’) after- 
wards, as it travelled down to India rf Tibet. Bengal is directly 
indebted to Manipur for its introduction into this country." 

In Alšol, we get the following deseription of the same, which 
gives a elear idea of the manner in which it was played. 

Two parties, each consisting of ten riders, stood facing each other. 
It was the aim of each party to drive the ball through the goal-posts 
of the otber. At first one party stood on the defensive. When the 
latter approached the goal of the former (g? 4 wo faai ww! fare siz) 
with bard riding, the defending party lost courage. But their goal 
was saved by the tact and agility of the goal-keeper (King Ratna 
Sen) wbo sent the ball to the opposite party with a hard stroke 
from his stick. The opponents received the ball in right earnest 
and again furiously charged the other party when it seemed that none 
could save the situation. Suddenly the goal-keeper checked the 
progress of the ball and with a wonderful dash ebarged his opponents " 


ge yo ace frat ef face eta 
eita ófa wfs afa «tēta n 
IS ca^ stat sca ēfatetfa | 
ATZINA JA Sta ATA ara mía n 
Rafa suce exafsai wejafe | 
sfna crea mË wafa «fs ú 
cantatfa et efm ga stet | 
“ice "tog fasifs w gtatēm o 
ata Mile adata we gfars | 
qarfe («ri cee al "ira mfmce a 
wit? Sra ete www str | 
sfam arfs sca cmt mest o 
Sreca affan efe acm canteen | 
Ra ww sa agua Retain a 
nfs atfan Perma adata | 

° atacs gfi fafan faaata ı 


Vide Eneyelo. Brit, Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. & 2 
“a | 4 
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and in their confusion sent the ball right through their roal-posts, 
thus defeating the assailants with much smartness and vigour.” 

The main point to be considered in the game is the throwing of 
the ball through the opponent’s goal-posts. 

In polo the same thing is also done. The way in which one 
party defeated the other as mentioned in the Padmavat (6f g 
ST cmm WE) shows that in Chaugān there was no offside as in 
the Polo. As from Chaugiin perhaps comes the Polo, so from the 
Polo perhaps comes the Hockey, Golf and Cricket. The Chaugàn 
might also be the origin of our indigenous ' Dhopbüri,'a sort of 
rural hockey played with a crooked bamboo-stick and ball in the 
district of Mymensingh. 

(G) Next tb Chaugān, the Geru play may be mentioned. Geru 
means a ball (Prākrit, csfg%). It used to be played by a number 
of boys in which the throwing of the ball by a party against the 
opponent and thé catching of it by the latter constituted the main 
point of interest.” The play is still current in Bankura and some 
other parts of West Bengal. 

(iti) There was once a game current in Bengal by the name 
Duāpati. The play might be the same as or similar to the 
‘ Dābākhelā * of the present day.? 

(iw) The Dharmamangal poems give us a clue of the method of 
wrestling and its popularity in bygone days.‘ 


' Fide Encyclo. Brit., Vol. 22, pp. 11-12. 


* See the Padāvali by Chandidas, “greg capy) afru) xem puc caste til | 
C. U. MS. No. 292, Fol. 2. 


* See Mainamati songs (11th-12th Century). 
* Vide The Dbarmamangsl poems of Ghanarim, pp. 70.82 ; 


ABLA abta 46 afg faaty i 

Zee State vs ene Fitrat i 

Aiguta wis chite ates Aaah | 

wafa Sal ae Bais apes i 

trite ifs chive eteterfS ga | 

Cate "rw SIE BEE ga ji 

AS NH ACS GA TTU REIT | : 
RAC was) VS xn ans 
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In wrestling it had always been the custom to rub the body of 
the wrestler with the dust of the play-ground, this dust being known 

* Birmāti.” The * Mallas' or wrestlers would after tightening the 
at round their loins and a rope known as the ‘ wrestlers’ rope 
(Malldore) round their heads rub their bodies with this grey dust 
before the game starts. There were professional wrestlers generally 
recruited from the lower class people as the line Fe taa Ife 
afaaia ci would signify. Here is an account of a wrestling 
contest described by this poet. 

“ At first the combatants sat crouching, exhibiting the strength 
of their arms, in the course of rubbing their bodies with earth, and 
all the time kept shouting out challenge to each other (4609 «sa WE 
aifen faatw i Sec sicie ws gir fatt). Then suddenly both 
of them jumped up and caught hold of each other's arms, Each 
tried hard to subdue his adversary and in the attempt of doing so 
every part of the body of each came in close contact with that of te 
other. Interlocking of arms, knocking of heads, all formed parts 
of the contest ( ae @ntef wfu comm cof ata | Gem bad f eter 
«ju ta). After hard struggle, one of the wrestlers (Lausen) got 
the better of the other whom he knocked down upon the earth and 
sitting upon his breast continued dealing heavy blows on him till 
he spat blood.” 


CARRA ARTA xxt Cr | 
azte ajara atata SAGE s 
ate earefy FA Catēfa ata | 
pen saq ss stea Ata fa | 
Safa weite c fasat 1/5 | 
Atete ateti ga aa stetig o 
CHA RENASIT ACA 401 GCF | 
aofe atfacs eta aw Bes Fry i 
t See the Dharmamangal poems by Sitārām Das, C. U. No. 2471, F. 10, for an 


elaborate description of wrestling. Seo also the Dharmamangal poems by Sprik 
Ganguli (ed, by H. P. Shastri and D. C. Sen), pp. 44-15. 
. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


WARFARE. 


The picture of a Bengali soldier as depicted in our old literature, 
such as the Sivëyanas, the Chandikšvyas, the Dbarmamangals 
and the Manasimangals, is a curious medley, combining the elementa 
of the Hinda as well as of the Mabomedan periods. This was 
due to the circumstances that the majority of the writers who bave 
left us accounts of warfare of the Hindu period lived at a time 
when the country was under Mahomedan rule. Undoubtedly the 
older traditions continually changed as is apparent from the works of 
writers of successite ages, and the oldest specimens of the abovenamed 
works are now almost rare in the process of continuous modernisations 
of the songs, as they were sung from, generation to generation, As 
rĒgards weapons use] by warriors we have qaite a long list of them 
in these works including among more formidable ones the various 
kinds of fire-arme, * Raibāne,' battle-axe, ete. ; along with these there 
is, of course, a mention of other ordinary and perhaps primitive 
weapons of warfare. 

Some of the old weapons are described below :— 


(1) Parasu—A kind of battle-axe and was perhaps in use in 
ancient warfare from time immemorial. Another slightly different 
type of this weapon was also used and was known as ‘ Paraswadha.' 
The Parasu consisted of a ‘thin stick "with a broad mouth.’ The 
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fasten them to his belt, in bis left. ^ In Europe, the battle-axe was 
a very popular weapon in the middle ages.” 

(2) Famadāār (Sanskrit * Famadrangstra ' *),—A kind of double- 
edged (from ‘Yama’ both) heavy sword, very popular in ancient 
time. It used to be kept hanging by a warrior in bis belt on his 
right.” A type of;iYamadhár was known as the Pattish which had 
a very sharp point.* Pattish has been described in Gustav Oppert's 
celebrated work known as ‘The Weapons, Army Organisation and 
Political Maxime of the Hindus,’ p. 21, as a battle-axe. 


* Beo the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanarém, p. 202 : 
‘ata face aoe Bifa qa «ata : 


(On the left there were a couple of fierce-looking batile-axes,) See also the 
Dharmamangal poema by Hüámnáráyan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 13, 


am pex «re tiie na fem - , 
(The Commander tied three huge battle-axes to his waist.) 


* See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition, Vol. 2, p. 585 (Arms and 
armour). In ancient Rome also the Roman Lictors always carried axes with them. 


* Sometimes more than one Yamadbēr were used by a single person in a 

battle. See tho Dharmamangal poema by Ghanarüm, p. 202, 
‘sias alfa zem qarta’ : 

(Tho warrior tied a pair of Yamadhārs to the belt on the right side.) Ece 
the Dharmamangsal poems by Hámnáür&yan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2 and 12 The 
ancient Roman soldiers used this double-edged sword  ' We gather from the monu. 
mente that in the Ist century B.C. the Roman sword was short, worn on the right 
side (except the Officers who carried no shield), suspended from a shoulder-belt 
(balten) or a waste-belt (Cingulum) and reaching from the hollow of the back to the 
middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 22 inches to 2 feet. The 
blado was straight, double-edged, obtusely pointed om the Trajan's columm (A D. 
114); it is considerably longer and under the Flavian Emperors, the long single- 
edged Spatha appears frequently along with the short sword’ Wide Eneyclo. 
Brit, Vol 11, 11th Ed., p.685. The sword found at Micense are two-edged, of 
rigid bronze and n» long as three feet or even more; from representations of battle 
it would seem that they were perhaps used for thrusting mainly. fòid, p. 583. In 
the Phalanx of the Macedonians the sword that was used was straight, sharp- 
pointed, short, sometimes less than 20 inches and rarely more than 2 feet long. 
‘It was double-edged and used for both cut and thrust. Ibid, p. 584. 

+: For a description of Pattish, seo Bivāyana by Himoeswarn, p. 65, 


te Stag ait eta cod few fuc : 


pty a enemy by his 
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(3) Neuja.'—A short spear or javelin. lt was wielded by the 
right band. (Cf.the Roman Pilum or javelin. It was carried on an 
iron rod of about 20 inches in length.) 

(4) Sulfi or Soof, —A spear. A spear with three points was known 
as Trisul or trident.” 

(5) Farbčāns—A kind of regulation Lathis and was once a 
favourite accompaniment of the infantry known as the Pniks.*? 

(6) XKarmook.—.A bow—one of the most important weapons of 
ancient warfare. The quiver was commonly called Tarkach (g. 
Sanskrit Tunir.*) There was a peculiar sort of arrow called 


* See the Dharmamangal poems by Rë mnärayan, C, U, MS, No, 2454, F. 13, 
‘sifa acs fan casi dix «tcs 414: 
(The warrior took in his right hand a Nenja and in his left hand a Rāibāns.) 
e Cf. the Assngai or Assegai of the South African tribes. It is ‘a slender spear 
of hard wood, tipped with iron, some for hurling, some for thrusting with—used 
by the South African tribes, notably the warlike Zulus.—Chambera, T, C. Dictionary ' 
p.55 See also the Chandikavya by Kavikankan Mukundarám, p. 46, 


‘ambi fi face cami, ifera Pita mal, staa dtia cetrs f 


(The warrior wore a leathern beaddress and marked a spot at a distanco for 
practising the art of hurling a javelin.) 


* See the Chándik&vya by Madhavichéryya, 


- S we Stee’ : 
(The warrior had a spear in his hand together with other weapons.) The spear 
was much in use among the Mycenaeans. In tbe Mycanacan age ‘the Mycennean 
soldiers carried apparently a bronze spear.......]t would appear only the chief 
warriors used spear and shield, Seo Encyclo. Brit, 11th Ed., Vol. 2, p. 583. 


In ancient mythology of Greece and Rome ‘a kind of sceptor or spear with 
three prongs, the common nt.ribute of Neptune, the deity of the Ocean" (Roman 


Antiq.) “A three-pronged spear used in the contest of gladiators m the. 


HKotiariua."— W, Smith (From Webster's Dictionary). _ 





(The infautry — eoii S nte qim et em £ Rāibūns 
with their hands rushed on bravely to the battle.) In Roman antiquity a Lictor 
krupju — ——— — Webster. | 
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Chiār.* Though literally the word means an arrow with four points it 
really was applied to any arrow with more than two points. An 
arrow with two points was known as the Doür.* Chiāri is a 
dim unitive form of Chiar, signifying a small arrow, In a 
battle the bow used to be carried by a soldier, in his left hand.” 
Like the battle-axe, the bows and arrows were once very popular in 
Europe also. The cross-bowmen of England were once very famous 
in Europe. 4 

(7) BÀwsandi or Musandi.—An octagon-headed club. It had 
* broad knots, a broad body; and a good handle for the fist.’ It was 
three eubits in length and of the colour of a cobra. It was noted 
for two chief movements, namely, ‘Jerking and the whirling.’ ^ 


Y See Ghanarām, p. 202, 
‘sabe foutcy tea * 15 fa’ : 
(The dazzling arrow had five points.) 
* Bee Kavikankan, p. 96, 
'eriutuw fest ata sagata data” : 


(There were arrows with two points and with many more and sharp swords.) 
See niso Kavikankan, p. 52, 


“erata forty bi*iry wo AA’ : 
(The hero fought with a bow and arrows.) Ohfpar meant a bow, See also 
Krittibasa's Hámávnana, UttarükAnda, p. 151, Sahitya Pariant Ed.) 

gum «gs ejos Sto a fonify : 


(The hero had an invincible bow in his hand and arrows all with more than two 
points in his quiver) Kanda or Kār in the sense of arrow is still current in the 
eolloquy of the districts of Bankura, Manbhum ond Burdwan, See also Kavikankan, 


p. 06, 
‘cates c6l4fst1 Hp : 


(Fitted nn arrow with four heada.) | 
* See the Dharmamangal poems by Rāmnārnyan, O. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 12, 


‘atu atz faatfers fafoa vidu": 


| (Tn the left hand of the hero there was the nice-looking bow.) 
>, ^ ee Efe +2 


o. Brit, Lith Edn., Vol. I1, Arms and Armour. 
^ The Weapons, Army Organizations and Political Maxima of the 





4 And * See 


Ancient Hindus ' by Gusgnv Oppert. See also Nitipraküásikà (n Sanskrit work by 


Vnisampáyan, IV, slokas 51. See also Kavikankan’e Chandikavya, p. 76, 


I ‘Sosy, Stat vata; : 
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There was also another kind of this elub which was of a erooked 
shape. We find in Gustuv Oppert’s work (p.13) the following 
translation from the Nitiprakasika by Vaisampāyan: ‘ The Bhindivāla 
or Bhindipñla (crooked club) has a crooked body; its head which 
is bent and broadjs a cubit long and it is n hand in circumference. 
It ie first whirl d thrice and then thrown against the foot of the 
enemy. When throwing the Bhindivāla, the left foot should be 
placed in front." ' 

(8) KAelata otherwise known ss Charma or Dhál—4A shield. ° 
It was chiefly made of the hide of rhinoceros and buffaloes (cf. , 
the Athenian Pelta). These shields were of various sizes and shapes 
with figures wrought on them.* 

9. Pas—A noose. Theancient Pas or noose afterwards developed 
into Gāmchhā with which the Thugees, ordinarily called the band 


(The weapons called Bhusandi and the sharp Dāboosh.) Cf. * The mace of Arcithous, 
mentioned as a unique example by Nestor’ (Iliad, VIT, 141). In England after 
the Norman conquest a knight sometimes carried a mace with him together with 
nn are. See Encyclo. Brit, Lith Edn., Vol, II, pp. 584-85. 


' See Gustuv Oppert's “ Weapons, Army Organization and Political Maxima of 
the Ancient Hindus." See also Ramdas Sen's work on the subject named ' Bhārnt 
Rahasya.' See also Kavikankan's Chandikāvya, p. 94 (Bangnbási ed). | 

' See Kavikankan'a ChandikAvya, p. 267 (Hungébasi ed.), 


(The Goddess Durg& of deep voice was the wielder of Khetk or shield.) 
* Bee Rāmnārayan's Dharmamangal, C. 1, MS. 2454, F. 12, 
spetom stm fare’ : 
(On the warrior's back there was the shield made of rhinoceroa's skin). And also 
Kavikankan's Chandikávys, p. 75, 
‘fefan afer pie’ : 
(The soldier bought a shield made of the skin of a buffalo.) | 
See Indian Iconography by y Gopianth Rao See also the History of the Art 
of war by C. Oman and Encyclo. Brit., 11th Edn., Vol, II, Arms and Armours, for 
details of European shields, from which the following is quoted:—' The round 
Argolic shields of Greece and the oblong Roman shields introduced with the Panic 


ware were once very famous, For general reference on these 
— ree Penna 
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of Gāmchhāmorās, usel to strangle their victims. The Pas once 
formed one of the weapons of the God Varona and the Goddess 
Durga and often figured in the description of the Bengali poets 
of old." 

(10) Chakra," —A discus of which tbe following description is 
found in Sukraniti aud the Nitiprakasika, IV, pp. 47-48. ‘The 
Chakra (discus) has the form of a circular diseus with a quadrangular 
hole in its midst. Its colour is like that of indigo water and ite 
cirtumference amounts to two spans or ten cubits according to 
Sukraniti. Five or seven motions are connected with the discus 
practice. It is most probably identical with the quoit still in use 
in some Sikh regiments and also among the troops of native Indian 
Princes." (See Gustuv Oppert's work on the subject.) 

(11) Sakti or Se/.—4A kind of spear or rod.* It was considered 
one of the most important weapons of war in the past, Its size 
was about two cubits in length ; one end of it*was made of metal, 
representing the head of s lion with open mouth exhibiting the 
tongue, the chin resting on sharp claws, It had a long bandle with 
small belts attached all over excepting the part reserved for holding. 
Its colour was black and it attained great velocity when thrown 
against the enemy. The course it took when thrown was 
curvilinear and not straight. Of. the Australian Boomerang. 


t Beo Kavikūnkān's Chandikévya, p. 71, 


Catig WO) CASS Mama | wf» om wm fus NE a | 
certs qta Sta "S "vested n "Iib Sta ceifes fu "Io wau 


The goddess Durg& had the following weapons in her ten arms: who held ib hes 
five arms on the left the Püs (noose), the Aokush (elephant-goad), the Ghantā 
(bell), the Khetak (shield) and the Sarásan (thé bow) and on the right she held the 
Asbi (sword), the Chakra (disk), the Sool (spear), the Sakti (a kind of iron bar or 
spear) and Bar (arrows). Soo also Harirām"s Chandikavya wherein weapons in the 
arms of tho goddoss are somewhat differently mentioned. 

* Seo foot-note on Pas in the above. 

* Boo Ghanarim's Dharmamanyal, p. 156, 

(a c«m «efe, wisifer Naffa ata Aa STs’: 


(A Kālu checked the arrows, Sel and tho shota which were showered upon him.) 


fn “The Elemonta of Hiudu Iconograpby '' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part I, we Gnd 
Sakti in the form of n spear. ft consists of a metallio piece either — — 


. — in shape witht a socket iuto which a long wooden handle is fixed.’ Beo 
I lá, and Gustuv Oppert, p. 13, Nitiprakásika, LV, 32-35 and the Visvakoaha. 


a 
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(12) Tomar.—The Tomahawk, of which the following descrip- 
tion is found in Gustuv's work: "The Tomar (Tomahawk) had a 
wooden body, a metal head, formed like a bunch of flowers. It is 
three cubits long, has a red colour and is not crooked. It is moved 
in three ways" A type of Tomahawk was known as Sābal and 
another type as Jūātbā.' These weapons were hurled against the 
enemy from a distance. 

(13) Madgar—The hammer. The description of this weapon 
given by Gustav Oppert in his work (p. 20) is as follows: ** The 
Mudgar bammer is small at the foot-end, has no face, and is three 


cubits long. Its colour resembles honey, its shoulder is broad and : 


it weighs 5 loads, It has a good handle, is round, black coloured, 
and isa hand in gircumference. It is whirled around and fell things 
to the ground.” Not only the soldiers but the war-elephants too 
wielded the weapon with its trunk, creating great havoe in the ranks 
pf the enemy.) It was a common practice for the Indian war- 
elephant to use Mudgar during a battle. CA the hammer of the 
Scandinavian god Thor. 

(14) Taka&.— BA musket of old type—a blunderbuss. A — 
was generally knowo as the Tabaki. A special type of Tabak was 
known as the Belak (Carbine).* The blonderbusses and the carbines 
were much in use in Europe in the 18th century. 


* Bee Kavikankan's Chandikāvya, p. 94, . 
‘ates eifen fcr, cin ae arco, tte iacu wawara ° : 


(The Mēhut took upon the back of his elephant "el DEL o Je) See 
Also Rameewar's Sivāvans, p. 65, 


' cwteta ges, FOTA, cama, Ct. "ftr tanta fa’ s e 


(Among the weapons there were the iron cl the š 
the Bels, the Bools, and the sharp daggera.) * — — 


* Bee Kavikankan's Chandikšvya, p. 04, me J E 
8 9 ward! temi wor Grims eco ate oft gta” : 
(Hundreds of wur-elepbante who had iron ham io th | 
in tbe battle-feld by the Commander of the army.) — — 
° E os, 3 “mn hale 


q qr "es, 4 N ae : s 209 e we “By c. at 
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* (15) 4nkush.'— The elephant-goad. It was a weapon eon. 
sisting of a sharp metal hook attached to a wooden bandle.” 

Wor-chariots and war-elephants were amongst the more important 
paraphernalia of warfare.” 

Horses employed in warfare were not only of indigenous breed 
(specially of Sind) but those imported from Persia, Arabia, Camod 
(Cambodia or Tibet ?) and Turkistan, ete.3 

The elephants, horses, chariots and infantry were the four principal 
arms employed in warfare and were known as the Chaturanga (/(. 
four arms).* “The artillery came to be introduced in later years. 


: From a description of warfare in our old literature it may be surmised 


that the cavalry used to march first followed by war-chiefs marching 
ordinarily on trained elephants.* The description of the ‘ Raibünsi& 
pšiks * or the infantry armed with /a£Ais fighting side by side with 
the artillery seems queer indeed. The pāiks used to cover their 
persons with earth to check perspiration’ before going to a battle 


(The musket called Tabak and Belak and also the arrows. ) See also p. 95 of the 


same work, | rā + 


(The soldiors wielding Raibüns, Tabaks aud the bows.) See also p. 76, 


"gofes cww Ma Zasa efm ; 
(The blow was ns effective asta gun-shot.) Fuarika! meant a detachment of troops. 


See also p. 96, : 
‘SIS Came FICE "wx Fita’: 

(There were the soldiers wielding the Tubaks, the Bolakes, tho cannous and the 
swords. | 

* See ' The Elemonta of Hindu Iconography ' by Gopinath Rao, Vol. I, Part L 

* See Kavikankan's Chandikšvya, p. 94, 

*wowcs qfuui gu ugradi sra nfs arf : 

(The war-ehariots drawn by horses and ridden by great warriors were marching 
in lino). 

* See ChandikAvya by Mādhabāchāryva (edited by Chandrakanta Chakravarti), 
pp. 200-270, 


gaifr Sima wish, cay statii, frace? gas fen” : 


(The big horses from Persia, Turkistan, Sind, Camod, ete.) 
* See the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee, 
‘aiaia SCIO bot bum m: 
(By order of the king all the four arma wore in readiness for a battle.) 
* ^ Soe the devoription Šf march of au army ín the Dharmamangul sooga by 
Bit&ràm Das. C.U. MS. No, 2471, F. 6, 5, 
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and they wore supura on their feet.! Among the infantry we 
find mention of archers, wrestlers. shield-bearers and clubmen.* 

The carrying of flags in a battle is mentioned in the Chandikávya 
by Mukundaram.* 

Foreigners were employed in large numbers in the Bengal army. 
Among them the Teluzus were numerous and their services were 
highly valued. * 

The Rajputs also formed an important element in the Bengali 
army,” Kas 

There was a time when people belonging to different castes 
used to be employed in warfare, Brahmins not excepted. We find - 
Bramhin troops exhibiting their sacred threads in mortal fear and 
reciting the sandāyā mantras as a sign of umiliation. to save them- 
selves from assault. * 

The Domas though now occupying a degraded position in society 

«were once held fo high esteem. They were brave soldiers and 
one Kaloo Dom, as is found in the Dharma songs was even raised 
to the status of a general as a reward for his bravery. In those 


! See the Chandikāvya by Madhabüchary yao, also Chandikávya by Kavikankan, 
p. 94. 

* Bee the Dharmamangal poems by Ramchandra Banerjee und the Chandikāvya 
by various authors. 

* See Karikankaw'a Chandikévrya, p. 94, 


sitta cote Pics, wa fateatur, 41091 crte staa fasta’ : 
(The king had a crown on his head and he marched amidst repeated loud cheers 
of the army while the flags and chowries hoisted on bamboos waved by the wind.) 
* See the Manasámnangal poems by Sashthibar, | 
tcwunm la 315 "og afat vieta : 
(Thirty-two thousand Telugu soldiers began the march.) " 
* See Ramchandra Banerjec's Dbarmamangn! poems, ^ 
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days the women also were good fighters as we learn from the 


glorious description of Lakhé, a wife of Kaloo Dom and Kaneja 
and Kalingā, wives of Lausen. 

Twelve sub-lords ' or vassals used to accompany a king toa 
battle-field. (Cf. Dodanapalis of ancient Greece. ‘This custom 
also reminds one of the feudal system of Europe in the Middle ages 
and the * S&manta ' system of Rajputana which is still in vogue.) 

"The warriors were generally armed to the teeth and protected 
with armour. (Cf. the knight's accoutrement of Europe in the 

. Middle ages and the armours of the Homeric warriors and the 
warriors of ancient Greece and Rome.) 


‘tee cath «183 C Sw "DD 
ana afen wiotue Pica fon n 
xw mēs am Ffan faex à 
Tia ew fce cajata ws" ay u 
«o “es ace ain wife aes afz 
casta «fa sface «taa Sta afe c 
«tu few * 12 67 art Ta | 
Sige sza sicw X4 STS fua 
acas Sree ates CS 42 Ta | 
nce wu ufa Stal THN AE "TE N 
TS qx CUM MSF Hs afa wc | 
aw ae afm Stal fasuw wc a 
— Iicca pere (Fr 92) | 
` Bo the Dharma songe by Ramchandra Banerjee, 
‘ala qmi bcm cwryi faa 912), 
aitas ata ptos frente ; 
` (Twelve vamala followed their lord on horseback and the dost raised by the 


hoofs of the horses concealed the sun from view.) 
| - 





Y w 





CHAPTER VIII. 
Wanr-Mustc, 


Instrumental music always accompanied an army in former 
days as it does now all over the world. The two lists of musical 
instruments, given in the Dharmamangal songs by Ramchandra 
Banerjee and the Chandikūvya by Kavikankan Mukundarüm are more 
complete than other works on the subject! A few musical 
instruments which seem to be used in former days but are now 
made use of mostly on festive occasions are noticed here. 


* ' See the a SE poems by Ramchandra Banerji, Typ Bel. Vol. I, p. 412: 
“° waru qel sāli Wal amia | - 
rf cef Ftp Fri seja i 
WAG TT) cad, alai Ārā | 
Fits wwwim we; cota M FIT I 
fra stamain cem ats Sten | 
wx bis fa ole Vid cp wife 
nfa catefa com afa wie | 
sepu BSAC ANC WIF h 
















y otamga Seca aiaa ate te 1” ) 
“| (The military music consisted of implied s ren ee. — — 
ku vinš, Banni, Karatal, Ghantā, Kansi, Bindhu, 2 l, Ranabheii, tāli, Jaydhēk, 
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(1) Jwdravina.—A kind of lyre. The following description 
about * Vinā' occurs in ‘A History of Musica’ (p. 26) by Messrs. 
Stanford and Forsyth: “ Viņā was originally made of a hollow 
wooden tube, supported on two empty gourds. At one end were the 
pegs (generally seven) and at the other a raised ‘claw.’ The wires 
ran from this claw or tailed piece to the pegs. But between these 
wires and the tube itself a number of little brass bridges were inter- 
posed. "These varied from 19 to 23 or even more. The wires 
touched only the bridges nearest the pegs and therefore this bridge 
acted as a sort of ‘nut.’ The remaining bridges were used like the 
frets of guitar or mandoline. In other words, the players' fingers 
depressed the wires on to the bridges at pleasure. The nearer 
the finger approached the claw the shorter became the vibrating 
length of the wire and consequently the higher the piteh of the 
note produced. A metal plectrum was used, for plucking the 
strings." Rudravinā was made of wood partly covered with leather? 
It had six strings, which were not metallic ones but were made of 
hair. A piece of fish-scale was required for plucking the strings. 
Rudravin& and two other allied instruments, Raivinā and Gandha- 
vinā may be classed with the species known as harp. 

(2) Damama— A kettle-drum. It was played with a pair of 
short sticks like Tikar&, Nāgārā or Pataha and Dagar all of which 
were almost similar instruments of music. A drum of a con- 
siderably large size was known as Jaydhāk, A peculiar kind of 
kettle-drum was known as Jazajhampa which was suspended with a 
cord from the neck of the man who played on it with a pair of 
cane-sticks. Feathers of birds were used to decorate Jagajhampa. 
It had always been a favourite instrument of music with the 
Mahomedans and it is still used by them specially on religious 
occasions (cf. the Arabie Tambourines). A kind of Jagajhampa 


Gusts Jate areal ate | 
Ant Ha cp "PTT VAWT] |l 
girs wixi cw ster wta Pesta 


«tai waren alice ice Dru a’ 
The musical instrament, mentioned ^bove were; R&iviná, Gaodhavios, Hudrn- 
rinā, Dagar, Dagari, Ghantá, Karat&], Jaydhāk, Birdb&k, Dāmāmā, Dhol, Daramss 
and Bindhuán, 5 
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was known as Khanjari—a cireular instrument, very small in 
size. Bheri, another kind of kettle-dram, was once a favourite 
military musical instrument in our country. Our literature gives 
an abundant reference to this instrument. Akin to Bheri there 
was also another type known as Dunduvi. Both Bheri and Dunduvi 
were used in ancient times and are now almost unknown in our 
country. A special type of drum having only one side to play on 
was known as Kādā. It too used to suspend from the neck,,of 
the player with a cord who struck it with both his hands. Strokes 


were given by the right hand with the help of a cane-stick and by | 


the left with the palm.' 

(3) .Dhol.—A kind of drum. Dhol and Dholak were both of 
the same speciés of musical instruments, the former being of a 
larger size than the latter. Dhol used to be hung on the neck 
of a person by acord who beat it with his right band on one 
"side and with a stick on the other. The stick used for the purpose 


was generally made of a small piece of bamboo with a curved 


' Cf. The kettle-drome as used in Egypt and Arabia. ‘ Most of their 
(Arabian) instruments came from the Egyptians...... These primitive kettle- 
drums are still played in Egypt and Arabia. During the Crusades, they found 
their way into Europe and wore adopted as the earliest form of small kottle- 
drum, In England their Arabio name Naqqareh became naturalised into the 
current fourteenth century word Nakers.,.... Thoy were afterwards superseded 
by the big Hungarian cavalry-drums  (Jaydhük ?)"—4A History of Music by 
Stanford and Forsyth, p. 23. See Kavikankan's Chandiküvya, p. 94, 


4 ‘ate X9 TE STS, HINT NG GTS’: 
(There was tho order to got ready for the battle, when Dāmēmā, Dagar and Dhak 
wore beaten for the purpose.) See also Ghanarüm's Dharmamangal, p. 20, 
‘qarata miata a s Arp Ti’: 


(The musical instrumenta Dāmāmā and Dagar when boaten gave out a deep noto.) 
Bee Kavikankao Mukundaràm's Chandikāvya, p. 94, 


"ada" ACH BIG’ : 
58 — were the flourish of music of Jagsjbampa and Kags, See p. 95 of the same 
tatrsa «ife Atm, atcur sals miata š 
(There were great display of music specially of Dundubbi and Dāmāmā.) See 
the Dharma songs by Bitārēm Das, C, U, VE * 
| Ar — 
Kas an 
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head. 1 A kind of Dhol, named  Dimdima, which was used in 
ancient time, is now out of use, This instrument of music was 
also in use in many other parts of the world such as Assyria, 
Babylonia, China and various other countries outside India,? 

(4) Bhorang—A kind of pipe. It resembled a telescope in 
appearance, and consisted of double tubes, one inner and the other 
outer. Clever manipulation of the instrument produced notes of 
different pitches. This is now practically out of use. (Cf. the 
double pipes of the Egyptian musical instrument.) Another type 
of wind instrument was known as Ranasingà—a kind of trumpet— 
which was chiefly made of bell-metal (cf. the metal-trumpet,—the 
Salpinx,—used in Greece). The Ranasingā .(/r/. battle-horn) was 
largely in use in ancient time, when the commanders used it in 
issuing direction to their troops in the battle-field. The instrument 
may have derived its name frem horns from which it had originally 


° ! Seo Kavikankan'a Chandikāvyu, p. 94, 


*mr9hene] atte (BITI, Cea Figa NE CET : 


(There were 320 musicians, beating dhols when the Kol soldiers numbering 208 
got themselves in readiness for n battle.) See Kavikankan, p. 95, 
‘fofex Tec wi: 
(The sound of Dimdima and Kādā). See Ghūnarēm"a Dhirmamangal, p. 156, 
*cwrwi wi dam: 
(A pair of Kāģā and Khanjar.) 

* “In the Hindu legends the drum is the characteristic instrument, associated 
with all the acta of life. And it remains so to-day ... Ita two chief types are, 
and probably always were, the long-drom beaten at both ends either with tho 
hands or with drum-sticka, and the small pair of right and left hand drums, 
which had their origin in the skin-covered gourd.” 

'" The Assyrians and Babylonians had also drums." 

“The huge ceremonial drum which ia placed in the Eastern Pagoda of the 
Hall (of China) to balance the principal bell in the western, three other smaller 
drums are used in the ritual music. One is a large drum (Yung-ku) with a 
single head of parchment about three feet in diameter. It i» beaten three times 
after each verse of the hymn and each beat is answered by two beats of a 
slightly smaller donble-headed drum known as Tsu-ku. A smaller drum still 
( Po-fu), whose nxe is forbidden except for religious purposes, answers the two 
« beata of the middle-mizbd drum with three strokes--one right-handed, ano left. 
handed, and one double-handed.” See 'A History of Music’ by Stanford and 

Forsyth (Macmillan and Oo.), pp. 26, 19, ang 35. 
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been made. The Hebrews used ram’s horn as their trumpet.' 
Another kind of pipe or flute was known as Venu. Among 
flutes of different types it was the longest. On one side there was 
only one opening and on the other were six. (Cf. The Greek Aulos 
which was a wooden pipe, originally containing three or four finger 
holes). The Assyrians and Babylonians used clay flutes with 
two finger-holes. Yet another kind of flute was known as Bansi 
(Zü. a pipe made of bamboo). It was originally 1oade with a 
particular species of bamboo but it is now made of wood, 
metals and ivory. The length of a Bansi varied from eight , 
‘Angulis’ (about four inches) to even more than a cubit. Ite 
upper end was generally kept closed and the lower end open. 
It had one main opening to blow it with mouth and six other open- 
ings for the fingers to play on.? Popular tradition attributes the 
eredit of its invention to Sri Krishna,—the particular one used by 
"him, according to mythology, was known as Murali. 


! See Kavikankan's Chandikavya, p. 95, 
‘aicwa «ife Ata wwe qita iini, we few after *ip1” : 


(There was no dearth of musical instruments. The Dunduvi, Dēmēāmā and 
Sings were all played simultaneously.) See also Ghanarüm's Dharma mangal, 
p. 156, 


"sis Sie adfawi «tour : 
(The deep note of Hanasing& was heard.) See also the Dharmamangal poems by 
Rémnériyan, C. U. MS. No. 2454, F. 2. 

“The twisted ram's horn trumpet was pecnliar to the Hebrews. Made from 
the natural horn, and therefore roughly conical in form, it was consecrated to 
the service of the temple and found only in the hands of the priestly Levites, 
Seven of these instrumenta blown ander Josbun's directions by seven priesta 
after they had compassed the city seven times. On the seventh day in combina- 
tion with the shouting of the Israelites destroyed the wall of Jericho. These 
instrumenta were also made from the horns of the koodoos.'' See ‘A History of 
Music ' by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 21-22. 

* See Viswakosh and the ‘History of Music’ by Stanford and Forsyth, pp. 
40-41 and 19. 

" Cf. the Chinese flnte ‘Hsiao * with the Venu and Bansi. “The flute (Heino), 
which has now been nsed in the ritual music for over 600 years, is a bamboo 
instrument, scientifically much like onr (English) keyless flute, It measures 15; 
feet long and is provided with an embouchure-hole, five Buger-holes and one thumb. | 
hole. Bix of these flutes take part in the sacred music. Their use for secular " 
purposes is officially forbidden," fee ' A History of Music! by 
Forsyth, p. 85. 


* 
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(5) Kasi.—A gong,—an instrument made of bell-metal and 
resembles a plate with raised border. Two openings are made on 
two sides of it to be held by n piece of chord with the left band by the 
person who strikes it with his right band, by a stick. Another instru- 
ment closely resembling a Kasi was known as Jhānjar which was 
formerly used in battles to give signal from a distance. It is 
now solely used in the religious ceremonies of the Hindus. 

(6) Karatal or a cymbal,—Circular in shape it is slightly bigh 

in the middle, with an opening in the centre. Through this hole 

„m cord is passed to be held on the raised side by the musician. 

Two pieces of this round instrument are required to be struek 

against one another. Karatāl is now used mainly in conjunetion 

with Khol, a kind of drum which is a favourite instrument of music 
with the Vaisnavas. 


CHAPTER IX. 
. HiQiNpv-Mosrkgw Uwrryx. 


Bengal was under Mahomedan rule for nearly eight centuries. 
During this period their relationship with the Hindus was on the 
whole friendly. The Hindus and the Mahomedans could live 
peacefully if the autocrats would have allowed it, as the peace 
of the country to a great extent depended on the latter. A good 
autocrat ruled to the entire satisfaction of all while a bad ruler 
oppressed both the communities. So whatever differences might 
have existed they were due to the tyrannical rule of individual 
autocrats—Hindus certainly not excepted—causing an ever- 
widening breach between the communities. 

Examples are not far to seek. In the days of Hindu rule, 
Rājā Mūnikchandra's subjects, as we learn from the Maināmati 
songs, were so opulent that “persons who somehow manazed to 
live, had horses waiting at their doors."! “Even the maid-servants 
disliked ordinary cloths."?  **Nobody used the path which was not 
his own and nobody nsed the water from the tank not belonging 

. 


! ques CESAR CHCA ca ASCE Sia mas CDU | 
x face ata atfe Fire ticos em | 
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to himself"! Such prosperity was not enjoyed by people for a 
long time in the past. “ An East-Bengal man with a flowing beard 
came to role the land under Rājā Mānikchandra. This man 
imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjets. From a Boodi and a 
half he increased the taxes to fifteen gandás, People sold 
everything—even the ploughs, plough-sbares, yokes, and all other 
requisites of cultivation. "They went so far as to sell their children 
from the bosom of their mothers. The widows and the poor 
suffered terribly. As a result, the Taluks were turned into jungles.” 

Inspite of all poetic exaggerations the story might represent 
the actual condition of the people when ruled by a whimsical - 
autoerat. The horrihle description of the jail in the capital of 
the Raja of Singhal in which the merchant Dhanapati was confined, 
as we learn from the Chandiküvyas, probably represents the actual 
state of affairs of our country in by-gone days. 

Kavikankan Mukundaram in depicting the character of Mahmud 
Sherif, a local officer, who represented the type of the most oppressive 
rulers, writes thus in his Chandikāvya (Bangabāsi edition) :— : 

" Unfortunately for the people, a Mahomedan Governor named 
Mabmud Sherif was entrasted with the administration of the 
Pargana. Under his rule the traders groaned. He made false 
measurements of land—a Kuda was measured at 15 cottas and 
rents were assessed on waste lands. The poor man’s prayer 
a was not heeded. The moneylenders become exacting. Each 

rupee was lost by two and a half annas. No purchasers were to 
be-fowhd for cattle or for straw. "The land-lord Gopinath Nandi 
was made a prisoner and the poor people became stunned with 


Y Sica wiwim CFE 31 TU | 
| sical erate ur cre p Wn |P 
E z engin nii i | à | 
-1 1 "V. 3 "iwi w ifn xps 1 ea "tg ° x TT Tx 
I Sen omy «test, mm Hu eld O S 
aiza cata, catat captu, icai caste FTA | 
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fear and grief. Lest they should abscond constables were 
appointed to keep watch over every cottage. In deep distress the 
poor people sold their spades and every utensil they possessed. 
Things worth a rupee were solhat 10 annas. The poet helped 
by Srimanta Khan, an inhabitant of Chandibēti, and being 
counselled by Muniv Khan as to the course be should follow, left 
Dāmunyā with his brother Ramánoátbh."'! 


' Sem apart araface, fep, 
cits am Beyn «ās | 


a Mafura TFT, arate IA "m, 
fsēmta cox facta 

sfasa com aast, canifaca om ci, 
ara TE CT aia) | 

aA cote fav met, "aa tata Ww 
afa eta cieta ctaifa n 

aasta Cum] wf", for fa core mm, 
fan SAri «fu «fo | 

cieta ta! T, Greta sip? wr wu, 





«f£ ws; wa fia tf i 

fefewia3 "taf" core, "fw frm «ife ais, 
«pg tr cee ife a | 

era ciat adīt, fermas Ete) ga, 
cre fe «ife feat a 

cAn Wala Fite, aia te iE, 
gata sifai onm «fa! | 





afew Kima 59m, 7: 9 | 
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Mabmud Sherif probably ruled under the Hindu Raja Man 
Singha, who was then the Governor of Bengal. 

The autocrats used to carry away girls, noted for their beauty, 
by force and marry them against pheir wish, lu Samser Gāzir Gan, 
an historical work (mid-eizbteenth century), we find the following 
interesting story bearing on the subject : 

“The Gāzi once went to m forest for hunting near Jaypur 
Mandia, a village where lived oue Manu Sarkar who had a xery 
beautiful daughter whom her fatber gave in marriage to a Kulin 
Brahmin of Mireswari. Once she went to a neighbouring tank 
for a bath, accompanied by her girl friends, when she was noticed 
by the Gāzi who was at once charmed by her rare personal beauty. 
The Gāzi seized ber from amongst her companions ‘just as a 
serpent catehes a frog.’ He was however a sensible person and 
by way of persuading his own wife to accord her corsent to his 
* marrying the girl whom he had captured, said—‘' Such intermarriages 
are not new in this country and they are now recognised every- 
where, He did not stop here, According to his wife's advice 
he tried to console the girl by paying a large sum of money to 
ber father and getting her Hindu husband married again to another 
beautiful girl of the town of Bhulua." 


| feaga afer? faute | 


astra A cwm w face Seta | 
: ware ufeuta aca WIWTIS d 
wus fem aw wg aata | 
"Tg U wu aay Siga ú . 
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The carrying away of another Hindu girl by foree by an 
oppressive Kazi has been vividly described in the story of Malus in 
the Mymensingh Ballads. The despot Jehangir Dewan, a great 
oppressor treated the Hindus and the Mahomedans alike. He 
oppressed Maluš in a terrible manner, and the Kazi was beheaded by 
his order without a hearing, If the chief was a despot, the rigour 
of his Government fell equally on the two sections of the community. 


ste crore) tte yfm fam wat | 
arena ces «fe can fan w a 
fam fem afe Stee CAE rmn i 
atc ra ofa Stal Cen rb u 
Sits cpm aths com wtc sara | 
fe =faa cote) qta watu Sta 
"rfc Teta tera Aig asife | 
| St Xz aw wara) nafs w 
qf omn ww cutca ww uq FTE | 
cretiofa Site aife «cs ate "u 
« afera fern ace anfa arn à 
aga wfum fafa wifi frejetai o 
qq Eu] calata cr C Bee) wistu | 
IA "M CAS COE Va Sears 8 
fos feras ei of prata | 
UNA) ASS Sa Be Sata a 
' Stata freta sifa atfē va str: 
a yeaa «4 ga Sel «Ca p os 
— a afe ifm +a) fui qe | 
CUM. stata wfacs «fe sn tea crea ú 
| attics aera fri we: cea «rf ú 
fare watt firm RATA Ó 
— Tara stieg sto, Yt R- | 
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It should be clearly understood that not only did the Hindu girls 
but the Mahomedan girls also suffer at the hands of the antocratic 
ruler. The abduction of girls might have been felt more keenly by the 
Hindus because of the fact that such an occurrence always entailed 
excommunication and social degradation. These outcastes formed 
numerous  subeastes such as Sherkhāni,  Pirüli, Bhairabghataki, 
Harimajumdiri—all of which were eriginally pure Brahmins.! 

The Hindu Rūjās sometimes were notorious for their tyranny. 
Chünd Rai, the Foujdar of Gaurdwar was, as we understand from 
the Vaisnava literature, ' Physically a very strong man and had 
become the terror of the people. He killed men looted their 
property, and seized their wives and daughters so that at the 
mere report of his approach, people of a town or a village fled with 
their families and treasures.’* 

Whims of autoeratie rulers always kept the country under a 


. fonstant alarm in those days. Thus in the Dharmamangal poems, 


the cruel treatment of Māhudyā towards his nephew Lāusen, the 


capital sentence which that wicked minister contrived to inflict on ` 


Haribar Baity for the fault of telling the truth—all go to prove 
that the Hindu and the Mahomedan autocrats had all a common 
mentality and the question of racial difference cannot be regarded 
as supplying any evidence with a view to judging their conduct, 
The legends of the Dharmamangal poems indicate a state of society 
which though presented in mythical form is but a reflection of what 
actually happened in the country in those days.? We find in the 
16th and 17th centuries Bir Hāmvira and Chand Rai committing 
atrocities on the Hindus in the most cruel and heartless manner. 

In the Chaitanya Mangal by Jayananda is to be found a story 
about Husen Shah’s oppressions of the Hindus though that monarch 
is known in bistory as a great patron of vernacular literature. - 

It is quite natural that these autocrats would often treat people 
not belonging to their own race with a greater severity. We have 
heard the story which describes the most inhuman cruelty with 
which Ballal Sen punished a Mahomedan who had killed a cow, 


' Bee N, Vasu's castes and sects of Bengal, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 201-118, Bee 
also the works of Hariknvindra and Danujāri Misra, * 


* Boo Dr, Sen's Vaisnava Literature, p. 196. 
2 Beo the Dharmamangal poems by jhanar&m, Manik Ganguli and others, 


tr 
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at a place, many hundred miles away from his capital. There are 
besides examples of tyranny of the Mahomedan Kāzis of which 
the Hindus were the victims and all this will show that the racial 
question played at least some part in these matters. The history 
of Europe of the contemporary period presents a parallel picture 
of one party persecuting the other among the Roman Catholics 
and the Protestants. ‘The poets of Manasimangal, specially 
Bijay Gupta and Bansi Das, have left some stories for us which 
inspite of the poetic exaggerations they contain may have some 
bearing on the actual condition of the country. 

We give the following story, taken from Bijay Gupta’ 
Manasémangal (Peary Sankar Gupta's ed.) :— 

“The story of Hāeān and Hausen.” 

“In the south, near the village of Husenhāti, there lived two 
Mahomedan brothers, named Hasan and Husen. They were 
both of notorious characters, great bullies and sworn enemies of the ` 
Hindus. There was another rogue also, named Dula Haldar, 
a brother-in-law of Husen, who always precedes the latter when he 
goes.  Dul& surpassed Hausen in his oppressions which were mainly 
directed to the Hindus who used to flee away if they happened 
to meet him. Dulā used to arrest the Hindus and take them to 
his brother-in-law the Kazi to be tried for offences such as the 
carrying of a Tulasi leaf on their head (a practice still prevalent 
amongst the Vaishnavas). Punishment would now follow as a 
matter of course. The unfortunate accused used to be assaulted, 
in accordance with the Kūzi's orders, by Dulā himself who were 
led to a spot under the shade of a tree. Blows and slaps fell on 
them as ‘bails in a storm.’ Dulā's Pāiks were particularly hostile 
to the Brahmins and used in great delight and enthusiasm, to 
draw them by their neck, tear off their sacred thread and spit into 
their mouth. Brahmins of a comparatively milder temperament did 
not use cow-dung for purificatory purposes in their house, any custom 
savouring of Hinduism being sufficient to invite punishment." 


.' RIOT CRIA Te | 
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Bansidās furnishes some sidelight in the matter as will appear, 


from the following : 

"When the Kázi learnt that some Hindu milkmen had been 
engaged in worshipping the goddess Manasā Devi at a certain place, 
he called out his men to accompany him to the scene. Within a 
moment a large number of Khojās (eunuchs) and Mahomedans came 
out and followed him, not one remaining in the town. All of them 
now arrived at the place where the ceromony was being performed, 

The Kázi's presence filled the hearts of the worshippers with 
terror and they took to their heels and fled in all directions. But 
some of them were caught hold of by the Kazi's followers and beaten 
mercilessly. The sacred jar—an emblem of the deity was broken to 


RUTA SC Stal SË Stews ata | 
grec wc Stal farvais wiz n 
rifā! va Stal sica fastāts | 
Stora cs «ft feat Are ú 
«lēta BTA crea Gra ATS | 
xirs *[c athe cau wifera Airis a 
Te qup mira qefss | 
maa eml CTA «op T5 fea 
maa nifas fani aa siet ae) 
CET" SING wita cra atesta] ji 
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pieces and the requisites of the ceremony were scattered over and 
trampled under foot. This done the iconoclaste said their prayer at 
that very place and forced the Hindus—specially the Brahmins who 
came there as mere onlookers—to have them circumcised with a view 
to break their caste. To crown all they desecrated the place by 
killing cows before they left it." 

The people specially the Hindus though generally of a mild 
temperament were sometimes goaded to desperation by the oppressive 
conduct of the Mahomedan rulers (who were not certainly many) and 
were forced to take retaliatory measures. Thus we find the following 
in the Manasamangal poems by Bansidās : 

“After having desecrated the place of worship of the goddess 
Manasá Devi by breaking the saered jar when the Mahomedans 
headed by the Kazi were discussing the means of putting the whole 
village, (peopled by the Hindus), to flame, the devotees, all belonging 


1 ale ate «fex sia sive ote | 
. «erc afefaa cate fea T4 i 
ga ws Aratetio vfu «tx | 
: dera 3prepaIS +Q C471 TETA ú 
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to the Goālā (milkmen) caste could restrain themselves no longer. 
They attacked the Mahomedans furiously and the latter found 
themselves powerless with no other course left open to them than 
to take to their heels. But many could not escape. Mini Kazi ° 
was one of them. He was surrounded by tbe milkmen and bound 
hand and foot He was then beaten and put to abject hnmiliation. 
A goat's skin was tied round his neck and all jeered at the predicament 
in which he was thus placed. The vindictive measures went farther 
still. They burnt the Koršn and other sacred scriptures of the 
Mahomedans. They tore off his beard and when he was let off he was 
barely alive. The milkmen now have had their bath, worshipped the 
goddess, after which they left the place.’ 
The Mahomedan rulers were sometimes noted for governing the 

country in the most beneficent manner. The names of the 

a. Sultans Ghyāsuddin, Nasirá Shah ard Husen Shah as also the names 
of the Governors Parāga! Khan and Chhuti Khan are instances of 
these types of rulers. The Maithili poet Vidyāpati spoke of and Nasirüb, 
Shah in the following terms : 
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“ Nasiršh Shah who knows love matters quite well, cupid 
I pierced with his dirt. The poet Vidyāpati says "Long live the 
Emperor of the five Gaudas.” ! The poet elsewhere spoke of his 
lord Sultan Ghyāsuddin.* 

Nasirā Shah ruled Bengal for forty years till 1325 A.D. It iu 
said that it was Nasirá Shah who first initiated the translation of 
the Mahābhārata in Bengali from Sanskrit. It was however the age 
of .Husen Shah, (15th century) which might be compared to that of 
Queen Elizabeth of England (16th century) in respect of the 
advancement of vernacular literature under State patronage. Like 
Elizabeth who patronised Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare and a lot 
of other poets and writers, Husen Shah befriended the vernacular 
poets of Bengal, such as Mālādbar Basu, Bijay Gupta, Jasoraj Khan 
and a host of others. 

It was at the initiation of Husen Shah that Mālādhar Basu 
translated the Bhégabata into Bengali in 1150 and received from ° 
bis kind master the title of Gunarij Khan.* Bijoy Gupta, the 
celebrated poet of the  Padmá  Purün referred to Husen Shah 
as being the best ofall monarcbs.* — Jasoraj Khan said, * His 
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Majesty Husen Shah who is the ornament of the world knows the 
emotion well.'' 

The noble spirit of the master was a source of inspiration to 
his courtiers and thus Parigal Khan who was a commander and 
Governor under him, patronised  Kavindra Parameswar, the 
celebrated poet of the day and advised him to translate the Sanskrit 
Mahābhārat into Bengali, a portion of which (up to the Stree 
Parva) thus was rendered into our vernacular. Parāgal was the 
Governor of Chittagong where he ruled  semi-independently. 
Parágal's worthy son Chhuti Khan followed in the wake of 
his father and appointed one Srikaran Nandi to continue the 
work of traoslation and bring it down to the Aswamedh Parva. 
Kavindra eulogised Husen Shah in glowing terms in his work. 

Srikaran Nandi was also similarly full of panegyries for these 

. * Mahomedan rulers as we find in the opening chapter of his work. 

Not only in social matters but also in religion, the communities 
joined hands and as a result a common god evolved known as 
Satya Pir, worshipped both by the Hindus and the Mahomedans. The 
very name of this god indicates his connection with both the com- 
munities, the word itself being a combination of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

The abjuration of Islamism by the Mahomedans and their 
adoption of Vaisnavism are well-known in the Vaishnava history. 
The conversion of the Mahomedan saint, who afterwards became 
known as Haridas Sadhu, is known to all. The conversion of one 
Bijpli Khan and some other Pathans as found in Chaitanya 
Charitamrita, Madhyakhanda* is also interesting indeed. 

At another place of the same work we find the following 
interesting incident in which Husen Shah, the Emperor of Gauf, 
spoke of —— Dev as God personified. He said :3 
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“As people are flocking to see him in such a large number, 
though they do not receive anything from him, shows that the 
man thus followed must be a saint. | command the Kazis and 
Mussalmans in general not to molest him. Let him say anything 
that he desires. The Sultan next enquired of Kesab Chhatri about 
Chaitanya Dev, who was a follower of the latter and who appre- 
hended evil designs of the Sultan thus replied with a view to 
ghielding the Great Saint : * Your Majesty should consider Chaitanya 
Deva as a common Sannyasi and a beggar. Very few people go ` 
to him. Your co-religionists magnify the truth. It is no use 
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taking any notice of this poor fellow.’ Thus consoling the Sultan, 


J 
n. Kesab secretly despatched a Brahmin to Chaitanya to communicate 
i what conversation had taken place between him and the Sultan. The 
| Salten afterwards conferred with Dobir Khas, his minister, about the Ç: 
| Lord all alone. The minister spoke in glowing terms about the great- 
r ness of the Lond. He said that it was Chaitanya Deva himself who 


ls has endowed you with your kingdom. It was due to your luck 
| that such a great saint had been born in your kingdom. The 
Lord i» your well-wisher and surely the Sultan would attain all- 
» round prosperity by hie benediction. He further told the Sultan 
that there was no need of his asking him those questions about 
the Lord, that he himself could consult his own mind and under- 
x stand all. * You are, said he, “the Lord of Navadwip and so 
you have some godliness in you from whom emanate all the 
were of the earthly rulers. Your intellect must therefore be 
very pure and therefore the receptacle of all true knowledge.’ The 
Sultan said that he believed Chaitanya Deva to be no other than . 
God personified. Thus declaring bis opinion about the Lord, | | 
the Sultan closed the conference and entered his harem.” Z: 
In Chaitanya Charitšmrita we find a certain Kazi addressing 
Chaitanya as his god.' - 


ET 
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| * * See Chaitanya Charitāmrita, Adikhanda, pp. 449-450. 
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The Mahomedans who were at first great  iconoelasts thus 
gradually snecumbed to the religions influences of the Hindus. 
Not only many of them became staunch  Vaishnavas bat many 
began to worship the goddess Kali, Sitala Devi, Saraswati, 
Siva, ete. 

Samser Giizi, the hero of Samser Gāzir Gan, is said to have 
once bad a dream wherein he found the goddess Kali, worshipped 
in. the family of the Tipperah Kaj, appearing before him and saying, 
“Listen to me, Oh Gāzi, see I have come to grant you a 
boon. You will win your battles easily if you would only worship 
me by sacrificing a human being at my altar." " The Goddess ix 
said to have appeared to him again and in à dream pressed the same 
proposal when the Gāzi said hesitatingly, “ You are the goddess 
of the Hindus; | being a Mahomedan, how can I worship you." 
The goddess, however, persuaded him in the end to worship him 
through the intermediary of a Brahmin and as a result of this he ^ 
_won the battles. 

The following few lines will throw a flood of light on the 
| friendly feeling that existed between the two communities : 

"In a work called *Imüm Yātrār Punthi' we find that the 
Mahomedan author has a hymn addressed to Saraswati, the goddess 
of Learning. In ‘ Yémini Vahél’ of Karimulla, a Mahomedan is 
found to pray before the god Civa. Aptabuddin, the poet of ' Jamil 
Dilárám,' sent his hero to the nether world * to seek a boon from the 
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Saptarsies or the seven sages of the Hindus.’ In the * Bhelua Sundari’ 
of Hamidulla, the Brahmins consulted the Koran to find out an 
auspicious day. 

The poet Karamali, the celebrated writer of the * Padas,’ dedicated 
to Radha and Krishna many of his poems. ' 

A class of Mahomedans earned their livelihood by singing the 
praises of the Hindu Goddess Lakshmi. 

There are numerous instances in our old Bengali literature of. a 
cordial and friendly relationship subsisting between the Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the remote past and the examples I have introduced 
in this chapter will, I trust, prove this. 





CHAPTER X. 
e Ķ ĀRCHITECTURE. 


The architectural specialities of old Bengal though not many, 
deserve special notice, inasmuch as they show the extent to whieh they 
are indebted to the architecture of other parts of India and to what 
extent they are indigenous. The people of Bengal developed a 
peculiar style which contributed much to the general improvement 
of the art. The Islamic conquest gave an impetus to the architee- 
tural development of the whole country, and Bengal, like all other 
parts of India, felt the impulse in no small degree. ** Indo-Saracenic ” 
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was the name applied to this style of architecture by Mr. Fergusson, 
who made the following observation :— 

"It is easy to understand, on the other hand, why, in Benzal, 

ë the trabeate style never was in vogue. The country is practically 
without stone, or any suitable material for forming either pillars 
or beams. Having nothing but brick, it was almost of necessity 
that they employed arches everywhere, and in everything that had 
any pretensions to permanency. The Bengal style being, however, 
the only one wholly of brick in India proper, bas a local individuality 
of its own, which is curious and interesting, though from the nature 
of material, deficient in many of the higher qualities of art which 
characterise the buildings constructed with larger and better materials. 
Besides elaborating a pointed-arched brick style of their own, the 
Bengalis introduced a new form of roof, which has had a most 
important influence on both the Mahomedan and Hindu styles in 
more modern times. As already mentioned in describing the Chhatri * 
at Alwar, the Bengalis, taking advantage of the elasticity of the 

" bamboo universally employ in their dwellings a curvilinear form of 
roof, which has become so familiar to their eyes, that they consider 
it beautiful. It is so in fact when bamboo and thatch are the 
materials employed, but when translated into stone or brick” architec- 
ture, its taste is more questionable......... Be this as it may, certain 
it is, at all events, that after being elaborated into a feature of 
permanent architecture in Bengal, this curvilinear form found its 
way in the 17th century to Delhi and in the 15th to Lahore, and 
all the intermediate buildings from say A.D. 1650, betray its presence 
to a greater or less extent.” 

The old Bengali literature is full of deseription of these architec- 
tural peculiarities which are noticed in the following pages. Inspite 
of poetic exaggerations, excellent descriptions are to be found in it, 
giving, in detail, the mode of construction of temples, towns, houses, 
etc., each of which is dealt with separately. 


Temple. 


| The building of temples once attained a high degree of perfec- 
« tion as is evidencéd from a Dasyu-made temple at Bankura. The 


t ^ Sce History of Indian and Basģeru Architecture by Fergusson. 








black, white, red and golden. 
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* following description occurs in the Chandikāvya by Dwija Kamal- 
lochana about the construction of a temple. 
“ The architect-god Viswakarmā with bis colleagues and assist- 
ants applied himself to the task of building the temple of the goddess 
Ambik& The temple was built with stones of various colours, 
was the enthusiasm displayed by the architects on the occasion that 
not a moment was lost and work continued throughout the whole night 
with the help of lamps made of precious gems. 
were broken into smaller pieces for the pavement of the temple-yard. 
Between the pieces of stones, valuable gems of variegated colours were 
inlaid and the effect of the workmanship thus produced 


Such 


Big blocks of stones 


was simply 


The colours that were chosen on the occasion were blue, 
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The spire was fitted with a golden vase 
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and a black pinnace which fluttered in the sky. The walle were built 
with sundry materials and contained glasses mounted with precious 
jewels. The magnificent gateways to the temple were four in number, 
consisting of golden doors. Gold coins were stuck to them to enhance 
their brilliance. The floor inside the temple was decorated with stones 
of different colours. Here an altar was made for the image, in front 
of which another circular altar was constructed, set with coins. To 
the-west of the temple a hundred stene-houses were built, furnished 
with all the requisites of worship. To the east of the temple, houses 
for keeping the sacrificial fire ablaze were constructed with precious 
stones, The architect Viswakarmā then gave his attention to the 
building of an amusement-hall in the south usiffe his measurng-tape 
all the while. This magnificent hall was made of stone with excellent 
sitting accommodation. To the south-east was built a house for the 
musicians. Its height was great» (/st. one yojana). Other quarters 


were then constructed by Viswakarma for the accommodation of * 


guests. To the northern side of the temple, artistic cooking-sheds were 
constructed at a considerable expense. These houses contained crystal 
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pillars and doors. 


ghats were all made of stones. 
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The whole edifice was surrounded with high walls 
measuring a hundred cubits in length with stone-gates on four sides. 
A very big tank was excavated by Viswakarmā inside the temple. 
Its water was as clear and trans- 
parent as crystal with clustering lotuses floating on the surface visited š 
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by the bees in quest of honey. The banks were all covered with traes 
and flower-gardens scattering fragrance in all directions.” 1 
A second account of temple-building is given below from Kavi- 
s Kankan Mukundarām's Chandikāvya, pp. 32-33.? 
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“ First a measurement was taken by Viswakarmūā with a piece of 
thread. Then the plinths were made with a kind of blue stones. 
Hanuman brought an entire hill, carrying it on his head, for the con- 
struction of the temple of Chandi. In course of a single night the 
temple was constructed by Viswaksemā. The spire was decorated 
with diamonds, emeralds and sapphires. Looking glasses were fitted 
on the sides of the spire. A white c4owrie and triple flags also 
decorated it. Arrays of corals and pearls shed such a brilliant lustre 
in the temple that it seemed that the darkness of the new-moon night 
had been replaced by the grandeur of the full moon, Pictures of 
various descriptions were made to adorn the temple of the 
goddess Chandi. The image of the goddess was made of gold 
and two golden jugs were placed on either side. The image of the 
god Siva seated on his favourite bull, the god Kartikeya, mounted 


on his peacock, and the god Ganesh on his mouse were all made of 


gold. Hanumán dug tanks by simply seratching the earth Their 
banks resembled small hillocks, so much earth was taken out to, 
make the tanks deep. The ghats and paths were all constructed 
with stones of various colours. The water of the river Bhogavati 
(which flows in the nether world) oozed up to fill the tanks, Fruit 
and flower gardens were finally laid out on the sides of tbe tanks." 

Yet another description of a temple by the celebrated poet 
Bharatchandra may not be quite out of place here.! 
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" "The architect-god Viswakarma made the temple of Annapurná 
with precious stones. The altar raised on this occasion was also 
made of gems. Viswakarm& himself was struck with the beauty 
of the temple. He raised walls round the temple and inside it 
excavated a tank with ghats, adorned with diamonds. The four 
sides of the tank were decorated with emeralds aod sapphires. 
The /éfal-Ganga or the Hhogavati (which flows in the Hades) 
oozed up into the tank, such was its depth. The water was very 
cool, odorous, deep and pure. Crystal swans were made for the 
tank. Their beaks and feet were made with corals. Their feet 
were made specially red. Lotuses of various kinds were artistically 
made with various precious stones and the bees on them were also 
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made with nzure-coloured gems. Birds and aquatic animals of 
multifarious types were also formed of the same kinds of. precious 
materials." 

The following account of temple-building is to be found in the 
Dharmamangal poems of Sitārām Dās.' | 

“The temple of Kāmakhyā Devi was situated in the south-west 
of the city of Kamrup. The area of the temple extended over one 
‘goyana’ (twelve miles). There the conch-shells sounded even 
without being blown. There were the flags attached to the staffe 
to adorn the temple. The temple itself was five thousand cubits 
in height and the flags one thousand cubits. There were forty-eight 
gates and eighty-eight. stations for the sentries. The northern side 
of the temple was occupied by the Yogis and the north-eastern by 
the Dakinis, engaged in performing mystic rites. The hero Kalu 
surveyed everything in connection with the temple.” 


* In spite of poetic exaggerations, apparent in these descriptions, 


it cannot be denied that there are some grains of truth in them. 
Elaborate description of stones being used as materials leads us to 
suppose that though brick was the usual material, stone was not 
quite unknown. Although Fergusson is loath to give the Bengalis 
the credit of possessing any knowledge of stone-buildings, he has 
been constrained to admit that they knew the use of a kind of black 
marble which according to him, ‘seems to be an indurated potstone 
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of very fine grain, and whieh takes a beautiful polieh. Many 
fragmeuts of Hindu art in this material are found among the 
ruins, and if carefully examined might enable us to restore the 
style." ! 

One of the peculiar features in eonpeetion. with the building of 
temples was the use of glass.” ‘These were fitted to the walls and 
even to the spires, probably to enbance the lustre when the sun's 
rays were reflected upon them. The whole temple thus looked 
dazzling and inspired awe and reverence in the minds of the pious 
pilgrims. " 

It appears that the materials ordinarily used for the construction 
of epires were of different colours— blue, black, white, red and yellow. 


E. ' Bee History of Indian and Easter Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol. T. p. 258. 





J * Bee Ninas? of Indian and Kasteru Architecture, by Fergusson, Vol IP = 
| kr , it There — other peculiarity common to both Hindu and Jains architecture 
IMS in the north of India that requires notice, before proceeding to describe particolar 
? af ) ' examples. Itis the form of the towers or spires called Sikharas * Vimanas" which 
n | invariably surmount the cell in which the images of the Tirthankaras are invariably 
kr C? Y: placed in oblong or square-cell« and those of Hindu deities in sguare—generallv 

| | cubical cells of no great dimension, and that these cells receive their light from 


the doorway only. It seems also an invariable rule that the presence and position 
of the cell should be indicated extervally by « tower and spire, and that those 
towers wae "quare or nearly so in plan should bave a curvilinear outline in 
 elevation.......... Take for instance the celebrated Black Pogcda at Kauarak in 
Orissa. Tho upper part of the rower, to some exteut, overhangs its base. - 
It bonds inward towards the summit, and ie surmounted by what i called 
EX ant Amlnka '— & massive circular coping stone, which supporte a vase called 
. *amritakalasa' or 'Amrita-karaka, i.e, ‘dow-vosscl’ Whatever ite origin this 
' nmlnka * is generally surmounted by a Hast dome of reverse curvature, in the 
| centre of which stands the * Kalas’ ' Karaka,” or pinnacle, in the form of a vase, 
= generally of very beautiful and graceful design The one hypothesis that occur» to 
>na sufficient to account for this pecnliarity ie to nasume that it was a constructive 
nec ce | ssity. If we take for instance an assumed section of the diagram (Woodcut No. 
— a)» it will be seen bow easily a very tall pointed horizontal arch, like that 
it eury nt Mycanae referred to abore, p. 312, wonld dt ite external form 
0 we might nesume t that the tower at Bodh-Gaym took a straight lined 
f doorway at Missolonghi and the gate of Lions at Mycanne, while 
ma. - the indus took the 10Te®g Gurvilieear shape, which certaloly was more 
] | in remote classical antiquity, and as ie found in Persia may have 
Indi at a remote period.” à 
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The spire contained a vase (usually golden) which was characteristic 
of a temple." 

The pillars * seem to be an essential element in the construction 
of temples. The description of crystal pillars by poets as mentioned 
before might not be all a myth. 

We hear of these crystal pillars even in our nursery stories. The 
use of crystal which is found not only in connection with the pillars 
but also in weneral construction-works, as will be shown later on, proye 
extensive glass trade in Bengal. This fact in also substantiated by 
the Manas&mangal poems (as of Bansidás) wherein we find mention 
of glass as au important item of export. The * Periplus of the 
Erythrean sea’ fully substantiates this fact. Mention of crystal 
is also found in the Mahābhārata, Savā Parva, wherein we learn that 
Duryyodhana mistook a piece of crystal to be water and thereby got 
discomfited. Pillars whether made of crystal or some other materials 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting and as sueh deserve special 
notice. * 

The following parts of a temple are worthy of special mention :— 


(4) œa .. Plinth, 
(") Ce? se Wall. 
(ur) 3NA 2. Vessel. 


' See among other* Sunya Purān (Dharmasthán) by Hámái Pandit (10th-Lith 
century). 

* See among others RámAi Pandit's Sunya Purán (Dharmusthán ). 

` "The pillars (í ce, stambhas or Late) are common to all the styles of Indian 
archifectare With the Buddhists they were employed to bear inscriptions on 
their shafts, with emblems or animals on their capitals. With the Jains they were 
generally Dipdans or lamp-bearing pillars, but sometimes supporting quadruple 
gures of a Jinn; with the Vaisoavas they as generally bore statues of Garuda or 
Hanuman; with the Saivas they bore the trisula symbol or were Dipdans and 
flagetails ; but, whatever their destination, they were always among the most 
original nod frequently the most elegant, production of Indian art, 

“In the south of India among the Jains, as mentioned in a later chapter, auch 
pillars are very common, anally standing singly in front of the temples, and were 
apparently intended to carry quadruple figures of Tirthankaras known as Chaumukha, 
One clsss of the stambhas at Hindu temples was intended to carry lampa at Festivals 
of which woodent No. 203 (Kailas temple, Elura) represents s specimen, but another 
class the Dhwaja-stambbas like the above at Elura, are freqgently in pairs and bear 
the symbol of the sect-Triaula or Garuda."—Fergusson, pp 54 and 347, The mention * 
of pillars la found in early — — Bunya Parën, Dharmusth&n, 20-21. 
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(iv) pyi e. Spire. 
(v) cafe ..» Altar, 
(m) cern ... Place for sacrificial fire. 
(er) €" .  Amusement- Hall (Theatre). 
(rir) mwa . Musie-Hall. 


(ir) fafati S. Guest-house. 
(z) cele" e. Shed for the cooking of offerings to the 


š deity 
(i) «ww s... Pillar, 
(mü) Ateais ... Path 
(zi) ta ss Tank, 
(riv) ata «+ Garden. 
(rr) eteta e.  Quter-wall. 
(rvi) ata . Gate and door. 


In Bhāratchandra's Annadāmangal the deseription of artificiaé 
birds and lotuses, ete., made for decorative purposes attracts our 


‘admiration. The location of the different eompartments of a temple 


has been clearly indicated by Dwija Kamallochan.! 


Forts and Fortified (Cities. 


The Dharmamangal poems supply us with information regarding 
the knowledge of the Bengalee people about the construction of forts 
and citadels. "l'hese poems though full of exaggeration and poetie 
fancies contain an element of truth in them. The following 
description of the citadel of Maenagad from the Dbharmamangal 
poems by Govindsaram Banerjee may be cited by way of 
illustration :— 

* The Eastern gate was the principal one and made of stones. 
It was so high that the birds could not cross it. The stone gates 


* Curiously enough the recently discovered ruined temple of Oninh in Egypt 
bears similarity with the Bengali temples. 


Bee Egypt and Israel by Petrie, pp. 102-105. 
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had no openings even for an ant to pass, which excited the admiration 
of Lakshmi who worshipped them with offerings of flower and water 
and went to the northern gate. It was made of steel and fitted in a 
steel wall in such a way that when closed even the winds had no 
access through it. After worshipping thie gate too, Lakshmi walked 
on to the western gate. This side of the fort was made of 
copper and soa copper-gate stood there. It was built in a way 
that it hardly had any opening even fora thread to pass. After 
duly finishing his worship here, Lakshmi visited the southern gate 
which was made of wood. The buildings on this side were all 
made of wood. The southern gate was also duly worshipped. It 
was constructed, in such a way that there was no room even for 
the dust to enter.” 

"itürám Das, another author of Dharmamangal poems gives us 


. some side light of the fortified cities of the olden days in his deserip- 


tion of the defence of the city of Kamrup. 
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* The hero (Kalu) passed through the outermost gate which 
was ofe yojana in height, resembling a mountain. The defensive 
barrier which Kalu met was a trench or moat eighty-one cubits in 

a width. Then he met a bush of canes, interspersed with * keā ' shrubs, 
extending over a space of sixty cubits. Around this was another 
trench, the very sight of which frightened away the enemy. Its 
depth was seven cubits and breadth fifty cubits, thus resembling 
ariver of ordinary dimensions. In it there were crocodiles and 
' Makaras’ (fabulous dolphins) in large numbers. Kalu passed the 
seven defensive structures and finally reached the city. 

Another description of the fortified city of Burdwan ae given 
by Bbāratchandra in his Annadāmangal ‘may be of interest in 


this connection. * 

“There were seven fortifications surrounding the city of Burdwan. 
In the outermost compound resided the * Kolāposhas, e. g., the. 
English, the Dutch, the French, the Danes and other foreigners ` 
(all famous artillerymen) who eame there for trade from distant 
countries. Within the next defensive walls there were Mahomedans 
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of all denominations, e. g., the Sayads, the Malliks, the Sheikhs, 
the Moghuls and the Pathans. Some of them were reading Türkish 
and Arabic with an admixture of Persian while others counted beads. 
Around the third fortification were the brave and warlike Kshatriyas, 
expert in the use of arms. Within the fourth enclosure lived the 


brave Rajput warriors who acted as guards of the King’s palanquin, 
while within the fifth dwelt the Rahuts (ambassadors) together with 
the Bhat ' Brahmans who were employed as ambassadors and envoys to 
foreign courts, Inside the sixth resided the Bundelas (Rajputs from 
Bundelkhand) who acted as keepers of the royal treasury which required 
the observance of strict vigilance. The millionaire merchants 
fixed that place as their abode. Thus visiting the six defences 
the prince of Kanchi entered the seventh or the innermost defence- 
walls." 
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The peculiar notion of the Bengali poets that a fortified city 
should have seven defensive enclosures might be based on facts. 
About the number of defensive fortifications they curiously enougb 
stuck to the mystic number of seven. The idea that a defensive 
battlement should be surrounded by bushes and prickly shrubs 
remind us of the similar contrivances adopted by the Africans for 
defensive fencing-works in which these bushes are atill employed 
and are known as the 'Zariba”' In the iate Madbist war in 
Africa tbis kind of fencing was much resorted to by the Egyptian 
army for protection against the Madhist incursions. „We are not 
quite aware of any particular case of a fortified city in Bengal exactly 
as described by the poets, but the extensive ruins of Rampal (in 
East Bengal—the last capital of the Senas), Gau!, Dhekur and 
Maynügad suggest the existence of such things. 

The custom of worshipping the gates of a fort bears strange 
similarity with tbe worshipping of the ships on the eve of a sea? 
voyage. The extraordinary height and thickness of the walls of 
"a fortified city,* though now may seem a myth, might not be 


` About a Zariba at Bir Gowi in Darfur—Slatin Pasha described as follows — 

The station at Bir Gowi ''was surrounded by a square Zarība, each side of 
which measured about one hundred and eighty paces, and consisted of a thorn 
barricade about twelve feet thick and six feet high; on the inside the ground 
was raised to enable the men to fire over it from w platform, and the whole was 
surrounded by a ditch nine feet wide, and about nine feet deep."—Fire and Sword 
in the Sadan, by Slatin Pasha, p. 67. 


* Traces of very thick and massive wall have been recently discovered in recent 
excavations at Tell-el-Yehudiyeh about twenty miles north of Cairo, which bears 
striking similarity with the description of our poeta and show that bigness waa 
perhaps the fashion in the ancient world («f. the great wall of China). That 
walls of stupendous nature might be built with brick is really wonderfal. Bengal 
was perhaps not behindhand in this respect from  Assyrin and Egypt. The 
following lines are quoted about the fortification of Tell.el-Yehudiyeh (surrounding 
a | the old Oniah temple) from Petrie: 


ti Working over from tho eastern side of the hill first blocks of brick.work were 
` met with, sunk in the ground, which had formed the foundation of a massive forti. 
ficat on wall along the edge of tho platform. Next» few bricks and craps of wall 
and farther on stood the hase of the opposite wall of a court. Then at the north 


“ » 


" ~- end was & thick foundation, part of the outer wall and across the court was 
. another narrow foundation dividing it ín two, forming an outer and inner court. 
1 At the sonth end of thie was n very massive pile of brick foundation, 55 feot long 


and 17 feet wide, all of solid brickwork, ubi A narrow groove of the axis... 
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quite so, as the instances of the forts at Bharatpur (C. I.) 
and Gwalior may be cited in this connection. "The ruins of the 
Mahomedan forts at Dacca and Kgāra Sindur show the stupendous 
structure of Indian forts. The moats of the medieval fortresses of 
Europe with the draw-bridge and porteullis bear some resemblance 
to the defensive struetures of ancient India and so of ancient Bengal. 

The principle of town-planning followed the time-honoured customs 
and the Süstras, modified according to the taste of the Mahomedgns 
in later days when the latter were the rulers of the country. Each 
guild generally occupied one part of a town. Moreover, a capital 
city, possessed concentric circles of defences and walls as the 
deserted places at Delhi, Agra and other would signify. Bernier 
described in clear terms the arrangement of defences of a Moghul 
city which was sometimes nothing but a moving camp. Bengal 
being an important part of the Moghul Empire surely adopted 
"the practice. The description of Burdwan by Bhüratehandra in the 
celebrated Annadimangal and the concentric walls and residences 
was perhaps an exact representation of a Mahomedan city wherein 
people lived near or apart according to their connection with the 
existing government. Similar was the condition of Pekin city 
under the Emperors. In this city around the Imperial quarters 
lived the Mandarins or government officials and the Manchus (people 
of the same nationality as the Emperors). The Chinese lived 
somewhat apart—outside the walls. The foreigners including the 
foreign legations lived at the outermost part of the city. Such a 
system is still partly in vogue in China, l 

The following description of a town by Dwij Abhir&m will give 
an idea of a Hindu town.' 


The large square building thus marked out, over 70 feet by 60 feet, is on the 
highest part of the mound and completely dominated the temple courts ; the west 
face of the great mound, the northern tower, and both of the approaches. It must 
have been the castle or citadel. Of the great stairway from the plain there 
remain two thick walls of brick, still eleven feet high, although the upper part 
and al! tho stairs have been destroyed. The walla were nearly foor feet thick 
and between them the space is filled with over aix feet of gravel and sand, to form 
a basis for steps,” etc, ete. Egypt and Israel, by Potrie, pp. 102-104. 


* In the Sanskrit work Arthasástra by Kautilya, description of houses and town.’ 
building are to be found, The Yátaka stories (Ist 227 and 34, 4th 378, bh 6 
. 
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“The Pándavas saw with wondering eyes the beauty of the 
city of Manipur, where all were followers of Srikrishna. “he 
houses were built on all sides of the town. They were tinged 
with the paint of ‘Hingul’ and *Harital The roofs were 
decorated with flowers. There were exquisite cane-works on 
the roofs adorned with peacock-feathers. The spires were made 
of gold and jewellery and contained white flags. There were 


aud Gth 677) adds much to our kuoowledge of house-building in ancient India 


including Bengal. See also an article * Artha-Rāatrē-Samājchitra * by N. Banerjee 
in the Sahitya Parishat Patriks. 
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temples attached to every house and ' Maths" everywhere......'l'he 
people were all devout worshippers of Sree Krishna, Every house 
possessed a hall set apart for the discussions of the Sāstras. These 
were very artistically made. The following description though 
containing exaggerations might bear some truth showing the idea 


entertained by Bengali poets about ancient cities. 

‘The houses were built of glass or crystal with the * Jhārā,” or 
vases, bedecked with pearls, with golden flags fluttering above. The 
roofs too were made of crystal. There were- tall trees of various 
species in, the city with stone-pavements round their base. At 
every door of the houses there were betel-nut and cocoa-nut trees 
(auspicious signs). The houses at Mathurā (capital of Kangsa) 
were of various colours resembling, as it were, the paradise of 


Indra." ' 
The city of Burdwan * as described by Bhüratchandra furnishes 
. * ús with an accurate md: of a Hindu city, modelled after the 


Islamic style. 


. 
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“The prince of Kanchi left the Police station and inspected 
the various quarters of the city. He saw the workshops of the 
thiry-six subcastes of the Hindus. The royal residence stood at the 
centre of the city, all other houses clustering around it. There were 
sixteen lanes and thirty-six bazars. A large number of elephants 
were tied down to pillars in batches, and were emitting ichor and 
moving the trunks to and fro. The horses imported from various 
countries such as Iraq, Turkey, Arabia and countries over-seas were all 
tied to the pillars, in their thousands. Who can count the number of 
camels, asses and the mules? Such was also the case with birds. 
Domestic animals and birds of all descriptions were kept in this city. 
Temples were to be seen in every house and the sound of 
coneh-shells and bells heard, and the worship of the God Siva, 
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recitations of the descriptions about the exploits of the goddess 
Chandi, saerifices, and Mahotsavas (the Vaisnava religious feasts) 
were performed. The prince now saw a fine tank before him, the 
four ghats of which were constructed with lime-stone, By the 
side of each of these ghats was to be seen a temple (dedicated to 
Siva) crowded by a great number of Saiva ascetics, conspicuous 
for their matted locks, and bodies covered with ashes. There were 
flower-gardens all around the tank, The fragrance of flowers was 
carried in all directions by the southern wind (frf. the wind coming 
from tbe Malayas). The water of the tank looked transparently 
clear with a large number of aquatic birds floating on the surface. 
The lotuses of all colours, such as white, red, blue and yellow, adorned 
the tank.! The grandeur of the city struck the prince." 

The following were the divisions of a city in ancient days 


(specially a capital city) which deserve special notice :— 


() tanai MC Workshops (owned by various castes). 
(ü) 6% The chowk-bazar or the Central Market-. 
place. 
(4) crsa 6399 The Police Station. 
(e) aeaa Pei Tanks. 
(v) fate rēš Temples (dedicated to god Siva). 
(ri) ite Ty Prison-house. 
(rw) ateta xe ... Royal palace. 
(cif) SINTA ses Treasury or Strongroom. 
(ir) Feiss ty... Fortified barracks for the Rajput body- 


guards of the King. 


(z) ISA vw ... Legations. ; 
(z) Wem F Separate residential houses for the 
various castes and professions. . 
These exist even to this day in many of the towns of India. 
Dwija Abhirām, Mukundarām and particularly  Bhüratchandra 


* Much care waa taken for the excavation of tanks in old days, The following 
description of tanks by Hiuen Tsang loft by him on hie visit to the grent University 
of Nalanda may not be ont of place here. 

“All around pools of translucent water shone with, the open petala of the 
blue lotus-flowers ; then and there the lovely kanska-treea hung down their deep 
red blossoma and woods of dark mango-trees spread their shade between them." 
Indian Scalpture and Painting, by E. B. Mavell, p. 106, 
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4 


described at length the main divisions of a city very much on the 
same lines. 

The royal palace! contained nine gates, the court-apariments 
for guards and treasury and inner apartments, From the eleventh 
century downwards we get almost the same picture of a Hindu 
eourt exeept in so far as it was modified after the Mahom: dan 
atylé in the later days. The court-honse was perhaps situated inside 
the palace and possessed nine gates, the city itself having seven 
defensive walls and gates as we see in Bháratehandra's Annadāmangal, 
The royal palace was probably a small town in itself inside the 
bigger area of the city, like the Kremlin of Moscow. The court- 
room was a big hall with rows of pillars supporting the roof. “The 
t Arajbegi,’ an officer in charge of petitions (addressed by people to 
the king) usually took his stand by the side of a pillar. In 


Bhāratehandra's Annadámangal we find that horses and elephants. 


were tied to the pillars. From what remote period of time such 
‘a custom bad been prevailing in this country is not known, but it 
may be said, that it was considered as enhancing the grandeur of 
royalty in the days of Islamie rule. Of what type these pillars 
were we do not know, but they might resemble those favoured by 
the Jainas for serving the purpose of lamp-stands. 

Adjacent to the royal palace was located the royal treasury. It 
was perhaps very strongly built as the description of Bhāratchandra 
shows. 

The Chowk-bazar or the Chādni-chowk (the market-place of 
the city) was usually located close to the royal palace and built in 
accordance with the Islamic practice. 

The‘ Bālākhānā ' or a two-storied house formed a part of the 
royal residence and was perhaps used by the inmates of the royal 
house to watch the people on special occasions. 

The * Nahabat' or a small room for the musicians was always 
an important adjunct-to the royal palace in the days of the Islamic 
rule. ‘he rich also possessed it as they do now. 

The Kotowali or the office of the prefect of police with the jail 
attached to it deserves mention. ‘lhe jail was known as the 


__ Seo Bharat Chandra's Sota sess; Maenümati Songs, Yaynankrëyana'"s 
Garina, nnd Krittivās's ————— Acchunta. 
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Kutgbar or * Bandi-zhar' and was generally an underground cell, 
similar to what is known to have been existing in Europe in the 

ISth century and so vividly described in the celebrated work * The 
Count of Monte Cristo! The Dharma songs, the Chandi-Kāvya % 
and the Mymensingh ballads (recently brought to light by Dr. Sen 

of the Calcutta University) give elaborate description of the prison- 
houses of old. 

The prison-honse has been thus described by Narasingha Vasu 
in his Dharma songs, in connection with the imprisonment of Láüusen.' 
"Lausen was arrested and taken to the prison by order of 
the minister. Shackles were put on his hands and chains 
round his neck and a heavy stone was placed on his breast. His feet 
were also bound in a chain known as the Dārukā and the rim of a 
broken pot was made to hang round his neck. His matted hair 

. *was again tied by a rope by means of which he was suspended from 
the roof of the cell. “The smoke issuing from the burning husk 
below nearly suffocated the prince Lausen. Besides two sets of 
sharp razors were arranged on the two sides of the prisoner so as to 3 
eut his person at the slightest movement.” 

This system of punishment bears strange resemblance to that 

obtaining in Europe, especially in England, during the reign of 
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Stephen. The use of a pot round the neck of a criminal, as described 
above, reminds one of the system of pillory as existed in Europe and 
the use of a heavy stone was perhaps peculiar to this country. 
Every Hindu capital contained an execution ground or * Masbān’ 
m as it was called, a type of which existed in Cooch Behar till tbe other 
day. A temple of Kāli always formed a part of the execution place. 
A metal-pointed bamboo-pole known as the ‘Sool,’ was kept there for 
A impalement. In Bbáratchandra's Vidyāsundāar and Dharma-songs 
arē to be found descriptions of an execution ground. š 
Ordinary houses may be divided into two classes, namely, those 
belonging to the rich and those belonging to the poor ‘The descrip- 
tion of a rich man’s house given by Mālādhur Vasu, as mentioned 
previously, helps us to form an idea of the same. 
The following parts of a residential house attract our notice :— 


(1) 61" EL i tus. OMNE, 
(ii) qesta (ata) ... A golden vase set at the top ' 
of a house. 
: (i) st ... ... Flagstufī. 
= (re) cn — ... Walls. 


(v) «5 ‘an .. Poles or posts. 


The following were the parts of acurvilineal roof made of bamboos, 
reeds and other materials. ° 


( "pm * ... Bamboo-poles placed horizon- 
tally over the frame-work.' 


(e) m os ... Split bamboo placed in close- 
array across the * Sāraks * of 
a roof. 
"T l (iii) Bar — e. The top of a curvilineal roof. 


(iv) *193  ... .. The bamboo pieces joining the 
frame-work of posts support- 
ing the roof. 

(r) fs  ... ... Bamboo pieces or metallic 

| i sheets to protect the angles 

Bt + Prats, of the four walls.* 





! Beo ChandikAvya by Kamal Lochan. 
 * s fee Mannastmungal by Vijaya Gupta, The terms sro still iu use in Bast 
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Houses whether belouging to the rich or to the poor, were gener: 
ally made of tbatel and bamboo. The quality of a house used to be 
judged by the workmanship displayed and not by the materials used, 
The ase of canes for building purposes was remarkable. In many 
cases canes were coloured and artistically formed into pictorial 
representations, ‘These are to be seen even to this day in East Bengal 
where mud-walls are scarcely to be found. In the Chandikávya by 
Kavikankan we find the roof of the vessel of merchant Sreemanta, 
Dhanapati's son, built artistically with canes. In. the Mymensingh 
ballads we find animated descriptions of houses exhibiting all the 
workmanship and peculiarities of house-building (not excepting the 
cane-work). The use of.peacock feathers for adorning a house as 
described in the Dwij Abbirfiim’s Mahabharat and in the Mymensingh 
Ballads ' seems novel. The doorways * (Bāra-Duāri, rf. containing 
twelve doors) m= mentioned in these ballads is indeed peculiar. 
A room possessing no less than twelve doors is not to be found 
now-a-days. The roofs of a big house were composed, as they are 
composed now, of four or eight frames. The houses were divided ° 
into a number of apartments. The honse of a rich man would usually á 
consist of five apartments. 

It is not true, as stated before, that the Bengalis did not use 
stone as building mategial.* Stone pillars have recently been 24 
unearthed from various places of Bengal, shewing admirable architec- i 
tural workmanship. Bat stone was used as building-material only 
by the rich, the Rājās and Rāj-chakravartis of old. Ordinarily 
the ,people of Bengal, specially of Eastern Bengal where the rivers 


* See the story of Malas and othor stories of the Mymensingh Ballads (Bengali 
Version, pp. 7, 8, 15, 15, 19, 27, 62, 114 and 221, ed. by D. C. Sen) for an elaborate 
description ef Bengali houses of old, 


* Cf. the Büra:Do&ri (a pūces building wich twelve doors) of Niamutullah of Š i 
Gong, See the following lines in Gander Itibüsh by R. Chakravarti, Vol, I, p. 16 : 


“fassam arrest ogreta minia ee aiia ath amni SITE | 
Ba eraj fico s> qo ema) wg erate g 75 at) sfiata ten 
FCF CATAIUAA ox Eus wit |” ERU 
.. * That the Bengalis did aetually possess such boil has been ndmi i 
Fergomon in n passing way in hie work, ^. Ancient vod Temen Ar —** 
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are so treacherous, used to construct straw-buildings and the whole 
art of the Bengali architects was employed in beautifying the roofs 
and walls with workmanship of high aesthetic order, using fine canes, 
wronght into designs of a great variety. 

If it is true that other parts of the world imitated the style of curvi- 
linear roofing from Bengal,! as stated by Fergusson, then surely this 
Bengali style has been adopted by the Dravidian people in Southern 
India as we find iu the stone-built * Rathe.’ Thus writes Fergusson :— 
rise weeks The oldest and most interesting group of these monuments 
are the so-called five * Raths’ or monolithic temples standing on 
the sea-shore to the south of the other rock excavations. One of 
these, having an apsidal termination, appear in the centre of the 
preceding woodcut (No. 185) and little detached from the rest, The 
other four standing in a line running from north-east to south-west 
looked as if they had been curved ont of a single stone or rock, 
which originally, if that were so, must have been between 35 ft. = . 
and 40 ft. high at its southern end, sinking to half that height at 
its northern extremity, and its width diminishing in like proportion. 
I The first on the north is the Draupadi’s Rath—a mere pancala or 
cell 11 ft. square externally, and with a curvilinear roof rising 
to about 18 ft. high (Woodcut No. 186). Apparently it was once crowa- 
ed by a finial of some sort, but its form cannot now be ascertained. 
This Rath is the most completely finished of the five and is now 
unique of its kind but must have belonged to an extensive class 
of buildings when it was exeented, and their form conseqaently 
becoming important in the history of the style. The cell inside 
measured 6 ft. 6 in. depth by 4 ft. 6 in. across, on the back wall of 
which is a four-armed sakti or female divinity, probably Lakshmi, 
with some attendants: the Dwārpālas also are females, as are the 
. figures on the north, east and south sides."* There are also other 

1 Raths such as those of Arjun, Bhima and others.” 


` A brick-built house with curvilinear roofing still exists at Madhupur in the 
District of Mymenaingh. 

M * Beo History of Indinn and Eastern Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 329-331. 
S * See niso among other worka Cavo Temples of India (Fergusson avd Bargess), 
n p 116, and Bengali Tompen nnd their General Characteristics, J.A.S. B. 1909, p. 147. 
"Bee aleo au article “amie «izm «fai" by Nanigopal Mazumdar, read in the eighth 
sitting of Bangiya-SAhitya-Sammilan nt Burdwan, 1321 (B.3.) 
= 
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A few words more from Fergusson may not be out of place here: 

In course of his remarks on the Bengali architecture, he says :— 
“The city of Gouļ was a famous capital of the Hindus long 
before it was taken possession of by the Mahomedans. The Sen 
and the Pala dynasties of Bengal seem to have resided here, and 
no doubt adorned it with temples and editices worthy of their fame 
and wealth. These, however, were probably principally in brick, 
though adorned with pillars and details in what used to be called 
black marble but seems to be an indurated pot stone of very fine 
grain, and which takes a beautiful polish. Many fragments of 
Hindu art in this material are found among the ruins ; and if 
carefully examined might enable us to restore the style. Its 
interest, however, principally lies in the influence it had on the 
Mahomedan style that succeeded it. It is neither like that of Delhi, 
nor Jaunpur, nor any other style, but one purely local, and 
„mot without considerable merit in itself ; its principal characteristic 
being heavy short pillars of stone supporting pointed arches and 
vaults in brick—whereas at Jaunpur, for instance, ligbt pillars carried * 
horizontal architraves and flat ceilings. The general character of 
the style will be seen in the example from a mosque, called Qadam- 
i-Rasul at the south-east gate of the fort at Goud, and is by no 
means devoid of architectural spirit. Ba 'a Son& Masjid, outside the 
fort to the north-east, is perhaps the finest memorial now left at 
Gouļ. Built by Nasarat Shah in 1526, it is 168 feet in length by 76 
feet outside, with walls 8 feet thick and faced inside and out with 
hornblende. It has eleven arched entrances in front, each 5 feet 
ll inches wide, and 14 feet high. These enter the front corridor, 
the arches of which support the eleven domes of the roof. Beyond 


this is the masjid proper, of which the roof has all fallen ; it had i> 
three longitudinal aisles supported by twenty pillars ; and there MA 


were eleven mihrabs in the wall. At both sides of the doorways 
at the end of the corridor, and at the back corners were polygonal 
minarets of brown basalt, six in all, but their heads are now ruined. 
From its massive solidity and size this is an imposing building ; 
indeed this characteristic of the Gouj architecture forms a striking 
contrast to the lighter arcades of much of the Saracenic style... 
One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place ie * 
Th a minar standing just outside the fort to the east. For two-thirds 

: = . - 
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of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; aboye that circular, 
till it attains the height of 84 ft. “The door is at some distance from 
the ground, aod altogether, it looks more like an Irish round-tower 
z than any other example known, though it is most improbable that 
there should be any connection between the two forms...It is 
perhaps a pillar of victory a Jjuy-sfambha, such as the Kutb-Minar 
1 at Delhi.” ! 
° Several types of peculiar houses, mentioned in the old Bengali 
literature, are noticed below :— 


Garden-honse. 


The prevailing custom of building a garden-house with separate 
areas reserved for fruit trees, flower-plants and medicinal herbs is 
e found in the Manasimangal poems by Bansidās.* From his deserip- 

tion we find that the garden-house used to be constructed in the . 

northern side of the area, allotted for the residential purposes. "Tanks 

` were dug and cocoanut trees were planted around it. Among other 
š kinds of fencing, we find mention of the use of * Mandar '— a kind of 
prickly plants. Growing of banana plants, as described in the 
poem, is a practice prevalent in the  country-side down to the 

present times. = 

The deseription of a steel-house and an elaborate account of its 
construction as found in the Manasimangal poems deserve some 

: notiee. It is deseribed thus:— 

* Chànd called in fourteen hundred workmen to his presence to 
build a steel-house. The architect who was chief of them—was 
Tārāpati. He was a man of versatile genius and possessed large hands 
and long rough hair. He had in his right band a hammer and in his 

L left hand a balance. His hair was yellow and his waist was bent. His 

| nose, eyes and the whole face were black as soot. “The house to be 
built was made of stoel and should possess only one door...... Meditat- 
ing the name of Viswakarmá, the architects built at the outset a 
number of workshops. The ‘ gābars ' and the * Pāiks' were engaged 
in thousands to carry coal in sacks from the store-house to the work- 
ahop.  Pig-iron, in Jarge quantity, was eolleeted in piles resembling 

| i Sce'Hlatory of Indian and Eastern. Architecture, by Fergusson, pp. 253-250. 

L4 * See the Manasīmangn! poems by Banfidas, pp. 212.213. 
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— so many hilloeks. “Then the iron was put into the fire. When it ; 1 

A became red-hot by constantly blowing the forge, it was moulded as , 

° jt desired by means of repeated hammering from the sinewy hands. There ë 

| 4 was great din and bustle in the workshops. Some fashioned plinth, ° 5 

4 some iron posts, some doors and some bolts. The expert architect, 
Tárüpati, managed his work very ereditably and made the measure- š 
ment of the steel-honse whieh was nine yards in length and seven 2 


yards in breadth. Then be fixed the posts on earth and began the T 

roof-work by standing on these posts, After finishing the structure | 
of the roof he took in hand the * ruis" which he fixed on it, and then — 
completed the top of the roof which he built very strongly. Then 
Tārāpati descended from the roof and attached the four steel walls on 
the four sides of the house. The architect kept only one door at one 
side. It was made also so carefully that even there, there was scarcely 

. eany room left, when closed, for frée ventilation," ! 
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The construction of a steel-house as described here bears some 
resemblance to the corrugated iron sheds of to-day. It cannot be said 
with certainty if these steel-houses were really corrugated iron-houses, 
The excellence of the construction-work described by the poet and the 
general appearance of the architect himself rightly suggests the fore- 
ign pedigree of such a man. He might be a Chinese workman. The 
Chinese carpenters are noted for their joinery and are largely employed 
in.Bengal even now in construction-works both by Government and 
by private firms. The deseription of iron-melting and mouldering in 
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" workshops shows on what stupendous a scale these were carried on aud 
how skilful the workmen were, unlike the blaeksmiths of the present 


day. 
Tangt-ghar. 
The ‘Tangi-ghar’ or the tower-house was a very peculiar kind 
of house, built in a lake, A house akin to a ‘Tangi-ghar’ may yet be 
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seen still existing in a lake at Chhindwara, a distriet-town in the 
Central Provinces. We learn from the Mahābhārata that Duryodhana 
hid himself in a lake which means perhaps that lie took shelter in such 
a house. In Gorakshavijay is found mention of a tower-house, which 
was the abode of Hara, the great god and Gauri, his divine consort.! 
A kind of house quite different in construction but similar in name is 
still known as the Tong (tower-house). The Jong is still built by 
the Garos and other aboriginal tribes in the jungly tracts and hills of 
Assam and Bengal at a considerable height. The house rests on the 
tops of stout wooden posts. A ladder is kept to facilitate ascent and 
descent. Similar houses were built in different parts of India by the 
villagers for protection against raids by the marauding hordes of the 
Marhattas aud  Pindaries*, These were partly used as watch- 
towers, 

The dwellings of the poor were generally composed of thatched. 
houses, The walls were either mattings or of mud. The mate 
were chiefly made of bamboo. The poor sometimes could not 
afford a better wood thau that of the Castor-oil plant. The deserip- 
tion of a poverty-stricken house is found in Kavikankan. Thus 
we find, 

* Fullarā sat by the side of the goddess Chandi (in incognito ) 
and related her sorrows of poverty.. The hut had the shed 
of palm-leaves and posts of Castor-oil plant which break down 
at each gust of wind in the first part of Summer (mid-April to 
mid-May)."'” 

The house of the poor sometimes contained cavities on the ‘Kutha’ 
floor which served the purpose of cups. Thus we find in Kavikankan, 
the fowler-woman Fullarā saying in distress;::— 


' See Gorakshavijay, Minchetan and Kavikankan Chandi, 
* of. Also similar houses in Hill Stations of A.B Ry., E. B. Ry., and Forest 
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t «You will be sorry to hear of our sad plight. We take ‘Amini’ (a 
kind of acid soup) from these cavities on the floor, for want of cups.” 

The method of house-building has been very graphically described 
in the aphorisms of Khana. Thus we gather from tbem that? a house 
should be built in such a way that there may bea tank on the east 
side, an orchard or garden on the north, bamboo-groves (essential for 
house-construetion) on the west and an open space on the south. 
Such a fashion of house-building obviously grew out of sauitary 
considerations. 

This rule has always been observed from time immemorial by the 
rich and the poor alike. The climatic peculiarities of a tropical 
country like Bengal necessitate the admission of ample air and light 
in each room and accordingly separate houses were built around a court- 
yard. Usually there are more apartments than one ina residence. 
„* The outer apartment of a man living in the country and possessing 
land invariably contains haystalks and cowsheds. The inner apart- | 
ment always possesses a vegetable-yard and a place to husk paddy, 


CHAPTER XI. 
"RELIGION, 
I. Evidence of the Great Ethical Firtnes tn the Dharma Cult. 


„A century or so before the advent of Islam in Bengal, Buddhism 
had deteriorated into the Dharma cult, which as represented in the 
Sunya Purān, shows some of the essential features of the Mahayana 
creed shrouded in popular superstitions. In fact, in all the verna- 
cular poems and folk-tales composed before the Brahmanie revival, 
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stress has been laid on acts, and not on ‘ devotion,’ the character- 
istic of the latter-day Brahmanie School of faith. ‘As you sow, 
so you reap,’ with its corresponding emphasis upon action, was tke 
doctrine that obtained among the Mahayana Buddhists of the day. 
This canon of Work provides no place for the intervention of divine 
mercy, leaving, as it does, every human being to work out h's own 
salvation. The early Bengali poems, prior to Brahmanie revival, 
record glorious examples of moral power, of abstinence and other 
sterner virtues of the soul, as opposed to the emotional felicities, 
extolled in the latter-day vernacular works. < 


In the folk-lore of Bengal, we come across numerous incidents, 
which serve to glorify human power. Let us, for instance, take 
the story of Mālanchamālā. Mālanchamālā uncomplaininglv suffers 
all sorts of miseries sustained by. her faith in the efficacy of her 
own actions," >. 


Loyalty, hospitality, respect for pledges, teuthfulnees, abstinence 
` and charity were the virtues, which in those days, carried favour with 
the people of Bengal, and devotional fervour—the characteristic of 
the Renaissance period—is searcely noticeable in our earlier literature 
in an explicit form. Lau Sen, Kalu Dom, Ranjávati, Lakshmi, Harihar 
Baity and others are described in the Dharmamangal poems to have 
performed heroic deeds, actuated by the spirit of renunciation and 
inspired by great ethical virtues. Here again, stress has been laid 
upon action, as opposed to devotion. Underlying the mythological 
fable of Lau Sen’s making the sun rise in the West, there is funda- 
mental doctrine of the Buddhist religion, vrs., that nothing is 
impossible for a resolute will to achieve. The following example from 
Manik Ganguli's Dharmamangal poems lends support to this belief.? 
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“We read. in the Purānas about the great old sages Valmiki 
Vrigu, Vyūsa, l'arásara, Pulastya and others passing through great 
austerities. The sages could not make the sun rise in the West,— 
a miracle, performed by Linu Sen." 

It was believed that all the powers including that of working 
miracles, attributed to the gods and Brahmins by the later Brahmanic 
school, could be achieved by any and every individual, to whatever 
caste he might belong, if only he passed through certain religions 
austerities the * Tapasyā ' and this was the belief that found expression 
in this legend of the sun rising in the West. 


Harihar Bāity, a poor man, as we read in the Dharmamangal 
poems, sacrificed his life for speaking the truth. When he gave 
an evidence, before the emperor, abont “the sun-rise in the West,” 
of which, he said, he was an eye-witness, he knew it perfectly well 
hat he was thereby incurring the displeasure of the minister, who 
would not believe in the truth of his assertion and might inflict 
on him any punishment that would please his capricious nature. 
But Harihar would, for no fear on earth, deviate from a path believed 
by him to be the right one. He frankly admitted before the king 
of Gauja that Lau Sen had sacrificed his life to make the sun rise 
in the West, by virtue of a boon granted to him by the god Dharma 
after the former had gone through a severe course of austerities for 
three days, and the sun was actually made to rise in the West, 
though only for twelve * dindas’ (nearly five hours) ' And the price 
he bad to pay for his love of truth and supreme fearlessness of 
consequences was indeed a dear one; it cost him his life. The 


villainous minister had him arrested soon after, on a false charge 


of theft and the fatuous king was made to pass on him the sentence 


of death by impalement.* 2 





2x» 
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Illustrations of such moral heroism can be cited in profusion from 
the literature of this period ; but they are hardly to be found in the 
literature of the ‘Renaissance. ‘The account of Lāu Sen's great 


° abstinence and sexual purity gives us a glimpse into the spirit of 
this age, 

When Nayāni, wife of Siva Bārni, approached Láu Sen with 

M her overtures of love, he proved too strong for her tempting 


sohicitations. He said, * “What shall I do witu betels, cool 
sandal-paste and other articles of luxury that vou are offering 
me? Lam an ascetic and hence I do not wish to entet the home 
ofa worldly man for shelter, I have been practising austerities, 
from my boyhood in the name of the god * Dharma.’ On this Friday, 
I fast in his name. I shall break the fast on Saturday and then 
take my spare meal. A devotee of the god ' Dharma,’ that I am, 
I do not care for wordly pleasures. Among us, the Vaisyas, it is 
not the custom to take meat or fish. I have never used oil to ` 
_anoint my body. At night, we, two brothers, do not rest our 


heads beneath the roofs of any house; we sleep under the 
Kadam ba-tree,”’ 


Though the worship of Dharma, no doubt, implies a spirit of 
devotion, it is not purely spiritual, in the sense in which the Renais- 
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sance has taken it. The devotion of the followers of the Diarma-cuit 
consists in self-sacrifice, abstinence and other virtues, and not in the 
mere recitation of the names of the Deity, which has been urged, 
inculeated and emphasised by the Brahmanic Revivalists, as possessing 
wonderful efficacy in hastening the spiritual advancement of the 
people. 

Loyalty, especially that of a soldier, to the cause that he fights 
for, was considered to be one of the most important virtues,—character- 
istic of this period. 

In the Dharma-mangal poems we find a fairly sccurate picture ol 
an ideal Hindu soldier. He is ever ready to sacrifice his life in the 
service of the king. Although he is not a moral propagandist still he 
will seldom speak an untruth or deviate from the path of virtue, for 
he believes, with all the intensity of a true believer, that if he fails in 
his duty, his failings would affect the king adversely. When Kalu 
‘was on the point of sacrificing his life, only to keep the word he had 
pledged to his brother Kamba, he said,! * You wicked man, you have. 
put on the mask of a saint very successfully, You are a contemptible 
creature and I hate you with all my heart. My first impulse was to 
kill you on the spot, but I refrain from doing so, as I am resolved to 
keep my promise. [f I prove false I shall not be the only suffererer 
for it in the world to come, but my master Láu Sen, too, will, to a 
certain extent, incur the«demerit of my transgression. This, indeed, 
is a matter of far greater concern to me. If I fail in my duty, 
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the austerities of Lau Sen will be of no avail, and the sun will never 
rise in the west.” 

The following hus been taken from the account of Kālu's death, 
given in Ghanarim’s poeme. 

“ Kalo tied his wife Lakhñ tightly (so that she might not obstruct 
him in his self-destruction). | He then turned to the east and made a 
promise to his brother Kāmbā that he would accede to his wishes. It 
was done very solemnly in the name of Dharma, by touching the holy 
water of the Ganges and Tulasi leaf." 7 True to his promise, he then 
offered himself to be beheaded by his brother, inspite of “his wife's 
intercession ; and the relentless brother did not recoil from nis project- 
ed fratricidal task. | 

4 Lakbā, when she saw her husband killed, in her presence, 
instantly rode an elephant and attacked her husband's assailant with 
great fury. She hurled a battle-uxe against Kamba, which killed the | 
villain at once, and recovered the dead body of her husband with the 
severed head."* 

This act of the widowed wife of Kalu testifies to the spirit of the 


age. 


* Kamba, the wicked brother, had extorted a promise from Kalo, in a moment 
when the latter was offectionately disposed towards him, to this effect that be would 
give Kamb& whatever he might seek from him. Kēmbā, who was al! the while 
intriguing with the minister of Gand to devise means for"killing Kalu, demanded the 
latter's head in fulfilment of his promise. Kalu, now fully convinced of his brother's 
wicked machinations, offered his head in fulfilment of the pledge he had once given, 
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Hospitality was considered to be one of the bighest' of human 
virtues. "The duties of a host were held to be sacred and any violation 
of them was thought to be sacrilegious, ° 

The host would do anything to propitiate his guest. Even the 
sacrifice of his life was not too dear a price to purehase the satisfaction 
of his guest. In fact, the spirit of the dietum agaat fsfs was 
over-estimated in this period of our history. The story of Karna’s 
killing his own son, Brishaketu, to win the satisfaction of his Brahman- 
guest may have originated in the very age, which was characterised 
by a distinet and dominant spirit of renunciation and self-sacrifice, 
In this fable, the idea of charity and other bospitable virtues has been 
strained too far. The thrilling story of the execution of Prince Lui- 
chandra of the Buddhistie age bears a striking similarity to this legend. 
Here is an extraet from the account of Luichandra's death :— 

t * I do not require any other nreat " said the Sannyüsin, “save 
that of a human being," He also said '* You will be very sorry to hear 
that I want to eat the flesh of your son Luichandra. O Madani, see 
that you do not weep when you dress and cook the meat of your own 
elder son. I will eat the curry, thus prepared, with great relish.” This 
hideous request shocked the parents of the prince ; it stunned them for 
a moment. ‘The King, however, did not shrink back. In a moment 
he made up his mind and took a sbarp-edged sword in his hand, and 
killed his beloved lad before the image af the god Dharma." ? 
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Then, again, stories are not wanting in our old literature, in which 

God Himself is described as coming down to the earth in the guise of 

a human being to test the spirit of hospitality among men: The 

excesses in which the imagination of the people delighted to revel, in 

= connection with the above virtue, were responsible for the invention of 

these stories, intended evidently to celebrate the triumph of the virtue of 

hospitality. People were so greatly fascinated by exaggerated pietures 

of this virtue that they failed to condemn such a conception as 

monstrous and inhuman. Hence it is, that the story of NDātā-Karna 

narrated in various forms, is to be found in abundance in the pages of 
old Bengali manuscripte that have been handed down to us. 

It will now be evident that virtuous deeds .were given a higher 
place than abstract faith. The distribution of rice ! to the poor and 
the excavation of tanks for public use are highly praised in the Daker 
Vachan, but no where in these aphorisms there is a line calling upon 
the house-holder to recite the name of God,—a point seldom forgotten ” * 
in the literature of the Renaissance. 


Il. Theories of Creation. 


The cosmogonical doctrines of the Dharma cult may be traced to 
a very ancient age—the period of the Vedas. The speculation about 
the origin of the Universe is based on a text of the Rigvēda 
running thus :— : 

“Nor aught, nor naught existed then, not the aerial space nor 
heaven’s bright roof. Above what covered all? Where rested all? 
Was it water, the profound abyss ? 

* Death was not then, nor immortality. There was no difference 
of day and night, That one breathed breathless of life (í. e. existed 
bat without exerting or manifesting itself) and there was nothing 

JY other than it. 


“TIn the beginning there was darkness in darkness unfolded. 


^ All was undistinguishable water. That one that lay in the empty 
space wrapped in nothingness was developed by the powers of heat 
(or penance). 
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“Desire first arose in it, That was primeval germ.in mind, 
whieh poets reaching with their intellect discovered in their hearts 
to be the bond between Being and not- Being. 

"A ray of light which stretched across these did it come from 
below or from above ? Then seeds were sown and mighty forces 
arose and nature beneath and power and forces above. 

. "^ Who indeed knows * Who proclaimed it here? Whence was 
the creation produced ? The Gods were later than its production. 
Who knows whence it sprang * 

“ He from whom this creation sprang whether he made it or not; 
the all-seer in the highest heaven, he knows it or does not.” ! —Muir. 

The Sunya Purán evidently follows the samo theory. 

' There was no line, no form, no colour and no sign. 

“ The sun and the moon were not, nor day, nor night. 

" The earth was not, nor water, nor sky. ⸗ 
.. “ The mounts Meru, Mandara and Kailüsa were not. 

" The creation vas not, nor were there gods, nor men. 

" Brahmā was not, nor was Vishnu, nor the etherial regions. 

" Heaven and earth were not; all was emptiness. 

“ The presiding gods of the ten directions were not. 

" Nor were there the clouds, nor stars. 

" Life was not, nor death, nor pangs of deaths. 

“The Lord moved in the void, supporting Himself on the 

void.” ete.* 

IIl. Common features in Buddhist and Hindu-Tántrikism and 
in the Dharma cult, 

Dr, Kern thus refers to the Tántrik element in Buddbism : 3 

“ The doctrines of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides with the growing influence of Tantrikiem 
and sorcery which stand to each other in the relation of theory z 
to practice. The development of Tüntrikism is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later stages have in common. 
Examples of austerities and mortification of the flesh which the 


* Bee Rigveda, 10, 129. 


* Dr. Sen's History of Bengali Language and Literature, pp 82.83 and the, 
Bunya Purān by RAmai Pandit. 


* See Kern's Manual, p. 133. 
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Tāntriks bad adopted are found in the literature of the Dharma - 


Cult. “The following passage, for example, may be quoted from 
Ghanaràám : 


"Oh Lord, do please grant me the boon of a son or, else I sball 
give up my life at the stake” said queen Ranjūvati. She then 
offered Arghya to the God Dharma before proceeding to carry out 
her dreadful resolve. And when meditating upon the great God 
she suddenly dropped down on the floor, sustaining injuries all over 
her person and began to bleed. It was now believed that she was 
dead. Those wao witnessed the scene were deeply moved gnd even the 
God in heaven could not remain unaffected by this tragic occurrence." 

Again the story of Prince Lāusen's austerities may be cited as 
another example. Says Harihar Bāity,? “ My duty is to announce the 
sun-rire by a beat of drums in the southern gate on the bank of the 
Hākanda. I saw thesun rising in the west. The miracle performed 
by prince Lāusen cost him his life, as he cut off his head with hise - 
own hands and placed it on a triangular framework of wood. 
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"Twelve other devotees and the same number of Aminis (priestesses) 


also sacrificed their lives to please the god Dharma." 

The feats of miracle exihibited by the Tanfriks were quite a 
peculiar feature, in this age (from the Sth to 12th century). In 
' Mānikchandra Kaj@r Gan’ we fin! Mayniamati' described as 
remaining in fire for seven days and nights and yet coming ont 
unscatbed in the end. Even her garments were not burnt. Kritti- 
visa and Kñsiañs, in their earlier recensions of the epics, introduced 
these elements as they were prevalent in an earlier age and could not 


possibly exclude them from their version, though they were themselves 


poets of the Renaissance period. lu the Bengali Mahābhārat we 
tind sudhanwā described to have remained in burning oil for days and 
nighte without being burnt. In the Bengali Rāmāyana, again, we 
find NKāvana cutting off, one after another, his ten heads to propitiate 
the goddess Durga. 
° The sorceries, played by Mahirávan are well-known. Hanumana 
becomes a fly and whispers his message to the goddess. These 
do not certainly form a part of the original epic of Valmiki. These 
Tantrik elements are the distinguishing features of the  pre- 
Renaissance literature. 


When Tāntrikism took a deep root in the country it was believed 
that man was superior to gods, which was, however, quite a contrary 
belief current in the Pauršnie period. The idea of salvation through 
individual efforts was so much emphasised in Tāntrikism that a 
man's power was considered almost unlimited, provided he could 
pass through austerities, prescribed in the different Tantras. In 
Nāthism, which borrowed largely from the Mahayana Buddhists, 
we find gods trembling before men and hastening to execute their 
commands, Even a woman like Mayvāmati compelled the gods 
to obey her. “ Maynāmati filliped her fingers (producing a sound 
tudu, tudu) and all the ascetics appeared before her. Goraksanāth 
who could take any shape he desired, came along in a chariot, 
known as the Puspa-Katb. The sage Nārada came riding his 
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celebrated “ Dheki'" (wooden rice-husker) followed by the god Siva, 
who came on his favourite bull. The brothers Haim and 
Lakshman reached there with their bows and arrows and the five 

A Pāndavas followed them, Many other sages, also came down to 
the spot.” 

Even death, the dread of all living beings, is said to have been 

š conquered by the 'ántriks; thus we find Maynāmati defying death 
on the strength of her mystic kuowledze, the * Mahá-Jnána.' 

Yama, the god of deatb, fled from his own court at the mere 
sight of queen Maynā The disgrace which the Goda 
Yama, a messenger, of the king of death is deseribed to have 
heen subjected to by Maynāmati is 8 wild feat of imagination 
showing that according to the Dharma cult, one could make one's 
personality dreaded even by the most dreaded of gods. In the 
course of her persuit of Godā-Yamx, the transfiguration (which both 
of them underwent) was the result of acquisition of that power ` 
which is ascribed to Tāntrikism. In the European  Folk-literature 

` too, we meet with similar stories.? 

* Godá-Yama became bewildered at this, and changed himself 
into a carp. ‘The queen transformed herself into a water-fowl and 
began to beat the carp with her wings. Godā-Yama, thereupon, 
changed himself into a shrimp, aud the queen became a gander and 
searched out the shrimp from under the water. Godā-Yama next 
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flew up in the air in the shape of a dove, but the queen changed 
herself into a hawk and pursued the dove." ! 

“The pursuit is continued for a long time till Godá-Yama 
metamorphosed himself into a Vaisnava saint and sat, in an assembly 
of holy mendicants of that order. The qveen changing herself 
into a fly, took her seat on the head of the saint. Here Godá-Yama 
is caught by Maynümati and becomes her captive." 

The Sadhu Gorakshanüth, conquered death and could make the im- 
. possible happen at his will. When Maynāmati being forced to ascend 
her husband's funeral pyre, prayed to Gorakshanāth for her rescue 
the latter at once appeared before her and blessed her in the following 
terms, “ Go, Maynā, home. You wil not be burnt by fire—you 
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will rather feel as cold as in the depth of winter, when you sit 
on the burning pyre.”' 

When Raji Govinda Chandra objected to taking a sweeper for 
his guru, his mother Maynümati reproached him thus,* “ The Hāļi 
(Haji Siddhā) does not belong to this country, he comes from East 
Bengal. He has made the sun and the moon his * Kundalas’ or 
ear-rings. Indra, the King of gods, waves the ‘Chamar’ at his 
bidding. The Hadi cooks his meal in the dise of the moon and 


serves it on the back of the tortoise which supports the earth (the - 


second incarnation of the god Vishnu). Lakshmi herself cooks meal 
for him. “The five nymphs of Indra's heaven play at chess with 
him and the serpent girl of the nether regions is ready with silims 
of tobaeco when he desires a smoke. "The goddess Subachani prepares 
betels for him and Meghna Kumar, the son of Yama, fans him, He 
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crosses big rivers with sandals on, and if he ever meets the lord 
of death, he keeps beating him for hours together when he, the 
terror of the world, learns how to cry helplessly like a child.” 

The most degenerated forms of Tüntrikism once held the society 
in its grip as will be evident from the description of Raja Govinda- 
chandra’s boiling his own mother in an oil-vat to test her super- 
natural powers. Rājā Govindachaudra had a very big fire-place 
constructed and a monstrous vat weighing sixty maunds was placed 


on it by Khetu, The vat contained oil weighing eighty maunds. 


Teak wood twas used as fuel and the froths that bubbled up on the 
surface of the oil were repeatedly removed. Thus for seven days and 
nights the oil was kept constantly boiling. On the seventh day no 
more froths could be seen.’ 

Into this vat the queen was thrown by the order of her son. 
¿These miracles aud sorceries form the very back-bone of popular 
Tāntrikism which is characterised by extravagant fancy and not 
less by the most monostrous atrocities. 

The Paurinik god Siva held a unique position in Tüntrikism. - 
He was revered by the Tāntrik Buddhists and the Hindus alike and 
figured in the latter day Buddhism of Bengal as a diety next only 
to Buddha in importance. But the Natha cult which assimilated 
some of the essentials of Buddhism, gives a very high place to Siva. 
In Goraksha Vijaya examples are not rare to prove this. Still, 
however, the great god trembles in fear at the mention of Maynūmati 
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` on account of the * Mahā-jnāna ' acquired by her by means of tantrik 


practices, He is described as having said to the subjecta of King 
Mānikchandra, * Do not divulge my name to Maynāmati, for if 
you do so, she will destroy my Kailāsa.” 1 


It seems that Tāntrikism was so much prevalent in society that 
however much abstruse the cult may have now become it was more 
or less understood even by the illiterate country-folk in the ‘9th 
and 10th centuries. All the works, dealing with that epoch, are 
full of references to this cult. The conversation of Siddbá Goraksha- 
nāth with his Guru Minanāth, as found in Goraksha-vijaya, illustrates 
this point. The language of the passage is simple but the mystic 
import that it bears is a perfect puzzle to lay men unacquainted 
with the rudiments of the Yoga practices. I give below an extract." 

The powers acquired by Tantrik practices are thus classified by 
Hemchandra who lived in the 14th century and compiled a Jaina 
version of the Hümüyana. Ravana is said to have acquired miraedl: 
ous powers by Tantrik tapasyā. 
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IF. The growth of the Bhaklt element. 


The gradual decadence of Buddhism and the consequent revival 
of Hinduism brought about a marked change id the life of our 
society. Gradually the devotional element began to predominate 
over the Karmavūda or the principle of action. Devotion or ‘ Bhakti’ 
which is the essential characteristic of the Renaissance period had 
gradually began to find favour with the Mahāyāna school ! during 
the declining days of Buddhism, ° 

Examples of devotional element in the Paurünik Renaissance 
period are not rare. Thus in the Vaisnava literature we find a 
canon to the effect that a man can hardly commit sins, however 
great, during his whole life which cannot be expiated by reciting 
the name of God only onee. The mere recitation of the name of 
God was considered equivalent to any sort of * Yoga’ or ‘ tapasya@’ 


_in this Kaliyuga. Even in the earliest days of the Saiva-cult, the 


element of devotion was a recognised feature. 


There are lines in the Sunya Purán by Rāmāi Pandit in which 
the God Siva is advised by the devotee to take recourse to agriculture 
to earn His livelihood. In these lines the devotee appears to be so 
much influenced by an exuberance of devotion that he forgets his 
own self and feels a compassionate pain for the sad plight of his 
Lord in which he imagines him to be. 


In this devotional age men believed too much in the eílicacy 
of prayer. The position of the Brahmans was however, an exception 
to this. The Brahmans claimed equality with the gods, nay, some- 
times a superior status. He was called “ Bhudeb” or the god 
on earth for the extraordinary powers he possessed. We read the 
following in Kācidās bearing upon the subject :—“ It is the Brahman 
whose anger destroyed the clan of the Yadus—it is he, whose 
anger effaced the progeny of King Sšgara, it is he, whose anger 
stigmatised the god moon, it*is he whose ire made the sea-water 
saline, it is he whose wrath made the fire omnivorous, it is he 
whose anger made the body of god Indra spotted." All other castes 


trembled before the gods and the Brahmans. In one or two instances 


* As for instance the Dobás of Künuplda, See Büatri'a “ Bonddha-gán O Dohā 
pp. 1238-182. See also ite introduction, spetially pp. 6-5. 
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such as thé cases of Durbāsā and Bhrigu, the Brahmans even dared 
declare themselves superior to the gods. Durbāsā cursed Indra 
for which he lost* his sovereignty over heaven for sometime and 
the sage Bhrigu is said to have kicked the God Vishnu on the 
breast. But these instances are rare. In the Pauranik period people 
did not learn to rely on their own strength but to depend, for 
everything, on the grace of gods and Brahmans. This spirit of 
absolutely slavish and soul-killing dependence naturally weakened 
the Bengali character. But, as has already been noticed, the 
mentality of the people belonging to the earlier period, when stress 
was laid on self-culture and development of ethical virtues was quite 
different. The conception of such characters as the merchant Chand, 
Liu Sen, and others in the earlier period bears testimony to the 
stamina of the Bengali character. The bold female characters of 


the Pre-renaissance age cannot but evoke our admiration. Lakha ,. 


had to be tied down by her husband Kēlu lest she should prevent 
him from carrying out his resolve of self-destruction. But 
in the latter age these characters as recast by the Brahmans 
in conformity with the pervading spirit of the Renaissance, 
suffered the loss of their moral grandeur to a great extent. 
A heroic character, such as Sita, whom Vālmiki invests with 
queen-like grandeur sinks to the level of common woman at the 
hands of Krittivāsa and the poets of his school. When Rama 
unjustly suspects her, she cries like a helpless weakling and scarcely 
shews that majestic unconcern which we find in Vālmiki's 
original. 

The male characters underwent even a greater transformation. 
In the place of Hülisiddhà or Gorakshanüth whose powers were 
even felt by the gods, we see Ramchandra himself, an incarnation 
of Vishnu praying to the goddess Durgā like a helpless child in 
his contests with Ravana. To a devotee divine help was never 
refused in times of need. 

‘Thus we find in the Chandikivya :— 

“ Chandi descended from her place in heaven into the prison of 
Kālketu. When the goddess saw the hero in chains, she became 
“quite ashamed of herself. When Kalketu saw the goddess before 
him, he made a reverential bow wish tearful eyes. Then Chandi 
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removed the heavy stone from the hero’s breast and ‘also broke 
the shackles which bound him." 

In another instance the same goddess vouchsafed a boon to the 
merchant Chandradhar of the Manasimangal poems and *' instantly 
the shackles gave way and the merchant was saved." 

In the cases of other gods and goddesses we find similar instances 
of kindly intervention in favour of devoted votaries. 

As the ideas of the Paurānik age took root in the minds of- the 
people, they became quite helpless in every matter and looked to 
supernatural agency for relief on every occasion. 

Signs, symbols and sorceries held their sway upon popular mind, 
and self-dependence and manly energy became wellnigh extint. 

But in the Renaissance period, men became accustomed to 
resignation which is certainly a great spiritual virtue and the evils 
of Tantrikism gradually. passed dway. The lives of people became 
more and more regulated by rules of abstinence and other passive 
virtues. 'The flowering point of the Renaissance culture was reached 
in the extraordinary development of Bhakti amongst the Vaisnavas. 
The age preceding the Brahmanic revival had no place for the 
cultare of faith, but the influence of Islam was clearly perceptible 
in the Renaissance cults in the form of a belief in a personal and 
anthromorphie God. In the place of impersonal nature of worship: 
leading men to identify themselves with God (CAREX), the 
Renaissance cults distinctly Jaid a stress on faith in personal gods. 
In however crude a form, this faith was recognised, the followers 
of Sakti cult believed their deities to watch and guard their devotees, 
driving their enemies away and protecting them from all danger 
with almost the same ardour with which the followers of Islam 
believed in the intervention of God in their struggles and conflicts 
with the Kafers. | 
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